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ANNOUNCING A COMPLETELY AUTOMA 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTE 
NOW AVAILABLE TO AUSTRALIA 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. PTY. LTD. in conjunction with ELLIOTT BROTHERS (LOnp 
ANNOUNCE A COMPLETE ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


=== EXPANDABLE AT WILL <——= 













AN ARRANGEMENT HAS RECENTLY BEEN CONCLUDED BY WHICH THE MARKETING AND INSTALLATION OF Elio 
COMPUTERS FOR BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING APPLICATIONS WILL NOW BE UNDERTAKEN BY THE NATIONAL Cas 
REGISTER CO PTY. LTD. 14-16 YORK STREET, SYDNEY 
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THE DIAGRAM ABOVE ILLUSTRATES THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF AN ELECTRONIC BUSINESS DATA PROCESSIN SYSTEM IN 
NAThONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES, ADDING MACHINES OR CASH REGISTERS ARE SHOWN AS THE MEANS OF @RIG P 
DATA FOR INPUT INTO THE NATIONAL-ELLIOTT 405 COMPUTER. THIS SYSTEM PRODUCES, AS AN AUTOMATIC BY-PRODUCT 










INPUT OPERATION, CONVENTIONAL NORMAL LANGUAGE RECORDS FOR LOCAL DAY-TO-DAY ACTION. AT THE POINTS OF 0 


























ENTRY, E.G., DEPARTMENTS, BRANCHES, DEPOTS, SUB-OFFICES, ETC., ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS ALSO CAN BE USED AND WHERE? : 
CARDS ARE PREFERRED IN LIEU OF PAPER TAPE, THESE ARE EQUALLY ACCEPTABLE AS INPUT FOR THE 405 COMPUTE 

‘ 

THE TRADE MARK OF THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ELLIOTT BROTHERS. ON THE OTHER HAND, ENJOY el q 
iS IDENTIFIED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD WITH BUSINESS IN THEIR OWN SPHERE AS MAKERS OF HIGH PRECISIO 

EFFICIENCY: BE IT IN CONNECTION WITH CASH CONTROL MENTS, SPECIALLY DESIGNED EQUIPMENT FOR PLANT 4 
SYSTEMS FOR RETAIL STORES OR COMPLEX, COMPREHENSIVE CONTROL AND — OF NOW SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE 





ACCOUNTING PLANS FOR MAJOR CORPORATIONS, BANKS. INSUR- BUSINESS WORLD — ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING © 
ANCE COMPANIES AND ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT OF A VERY ADVANCED ORDER 


. Thus, the marketing arrangement recently concluded 
harmonises the special knowledge and experience FE | | 0] 
of two long-established concerns, each pre-eminent 


in its own field 







































ALL ENQUIRIES RELATING TO THE NATIONAL-ELLIOTT 405 ELECTRONIC COMPUTER APPLIED TO BUSINESS 
DATA PROCESSING, SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO. . . ELECTRONICS DIVISION, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. PTY. LTD., 14-16 YORK STREET, SYDNEY 


SALES AND TECHNICAL CENTRES THROUGHOUT THE COMMONWEALTH 
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Punched Card History is being made— 


POWERS-SAMAS 
SAMASTRONIC TABULATOR 


@ Prints 300 lines per minute. With a capacity of 140 characters in each line. 
@ Has up to thirteen adding units each with 13 digit capacity. 
@ Self checks its additions. 


@ Automatically proves all summary cards punched. 


Particulars of its many other new features may be obtained from 


Kalamazoo (Aust.) Ltd. 


(An Entirely Australian Business) 


SYDNEY. NEWCASTLE. MELBOURNE. ADELAIDE. BRISBANE. PERTH, 
BU 4571. B 1890. MU 5934. * W 4197. B 3331. BA 7239. 
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One machine does 
all of these jobs: 


Accounts 
Receivable 
Accounts Pay 
Invoicing 
Sales Dissections 
Pay Roll 
a her Ledgers 
Plant Ledgers 
Cost Accounts 
Stock Records 
Cheque Writing 
Receipt Writing 
Trust Accounts 
and many other 
routines 


Why MERCEDES'7r 











ALL-ELECTRIC, ALL-PURPOSE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


are chosen by major business houses 
and Government Departments. 


From the very first day, it gets right down to business — to 
process more work in normal office hours than you would 
have previously believed possible. The Mercedes “75” 
streamlines all of your accounting routines; eliminates costly 


duplication of work and provides accurate, legible, up-to-the- 
minute information whenever you need it. 


Telephone any of our offices and arrange a demonstration 
without obligation. Prompt delivery is assured. 


“If you’re in business, you NEED Business Equipment” 


| busisress tquipment (ty. Le. 


Also Sole Australian 
Calculating Machines an 
MELBOURNE - Fj 6193 
ADELAIDE - - W 1589 
PERTH- - - - BA7I45 


ents for Monroe Adding and 
Royal Typewriters. 
SYDNEY - - - BM 623! 
BRISBANE - - - FA /02! 
HOBART - - - 87339 
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> Executive Shortage 





How Leading Companies 


“Grow Their Own’ Executives 


OP MANAGEMENT of many companies is 

faced with a shortage of available executives. 
They are searching within the ranks of their own 
organizations to groom promising employees for the 
step-up to executive stature, These companies find 
many successful employees who do their specific 
jobs outstandingly—but lack the broader perspec- 
tive and leadership experience necessary to direct 
projects or manage departments. 


Proved Plan Offers Solution 


Many foresighted companies now find a new ap- 
proach to this problem by “growing their own” 
executives through a successful, proved plan which 
often supplements their own training programmes 
for promising employees. This unique plan is the 
Dale Carnegie Leadership Training. In the past 
44 years, it has perfected remarkably effective tech- 
niques for developing qualified employees into 
executives. Thousands of companies in all kinds of 
business are using this plan today—over 187 of 
them in Australia. 


A Survey Reveals the Facts 
A survey of 76 industrial firms revealed that almost 
90% of employees who handled their own special 
jobs well did not advance to executive standing for 
these reasons: 


® they lacked the confidence to assume broader 
responsibility 
they had not developed the ability to express 
themselves convincingly in conference and before 
groups 
they had little perspective on the problems of 
other departments 
they didn’t know the techniques of leading 
others. 

The qualifications for leadership that these men 


lacked, but had potentially, are specifically the ones 
that are developed by Dale Carnegie training. 


What Dale Carnegie Training Does 


Through tested educational and applied psychologi- 
cal techniques, the Dale Carnegie training brings 
out the best in able employees . . . jolts them out 
of the rut of specialized jobs . . . develops latent 
abilities and attitudes essential for leadership. 


What this training does for promising employees 





Trains them for greater responsibility 

It helps develop the self-confidence they need to 
handle problems outside their specialized field; | 
stimulates their ambition to rise through the 
ranks. 


Trains them to express themselves clearly 
It develops the ability to put their ideas into 
words . . . to get up on their feet and express 
them convincingly. This skill alone can make the 
difference between a man valuable only in a sub- 
ordinate capacity and one qualified for leader- 
ship 


Gives them an understanding of others 

It stimulates their desire to know about the 
interests and work of people in different depart- 
ments. This broadens their grasp of a company's 
overall operation. 


Trains them to work with others 

It helps them get along better with people... 
deal more effectively with superiors, subordinates 
and customers. 


Trains their memory 

It develops their ability to remember names, 
facts and figures so they are better qualified to 
make intelligent decisions and solve problems. 











A revealing 40pp. handbook, “What the Dale Carnegie Course can do for you”, analyses the 
shortcomings that hold capable men back from advancement, and explains how the Dale Carnegie 
training can help them develop executive capacity. A free copy is available to YOU . . . just 


write, call or telephone. No obligation, of course! 


DALE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE °: 


Effective Speech -_ Human Relations 5% Leadership Training 


SPONSOR IN AUSTRALASIA . . . HEMINGWAY ROBERTSON INSTITUTE 


122 Bank House . . . Bank Place . . . Melbourne 
122 National Mutual Bldg., 293 Queen St., Brisbane 


122 Barrack House . . 16 Barrack Street . . Sydney 
122 Shell House . . 170 North Terrace . . Adelaide 
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NASA LGA AVAN AN AVAL LN ANAL AGA 


EDITORIAL 


obit Usbesition 


NTEREST in the evaluation of goodwill shows a considerable rise at this 
time of the year. There is a general trend towards a stocktaking of the 
factors which contribute to goodwill and expression is given to certain 

attitudes of mind held in secret reserve during other months of the year. Cer- 
tain depreciations deplorably evident in many of our fellow men, as currently 
observed, are discounted heavily, if not wholly cancelled, as the importance 


of goodwill is realised. 


Under the pressures of the period a degree of inflation of our own spirits 
occurs. A seasonal increase is made in our stock of liquid assets, even at the 
expense of an overdraft, and we draw a bill of exchange on the community for 
a share of its fund of enjoyment and goodwill; and we become aware that 
many of our associates possess assets and qualities of a tangible nature, which 


previously we would have been taxed to find. 


Here is a time when goodwill demands the most flexible of budgets; 
accounts payable begin to mount and current commitments make a mockery 
of scheduled standard costs. And yet a spirit of gladness, tolerance and fel- 
lowship is apparent. In short, Christmas is upon us and goodwill becomes 
the common stock of gilt-edged significance. 


This is a balancing period when despite increased expenditure the credits 
exceed the debits; when human happiness is recognised as the best dividend, 
when working capital takes a holiday, and the best stock-in-trade is ““A Merry 





Christmas and a Happy New Year”. 


Yes, it’s Christmas again and all over the world people, conscious of its 
spiritual message, are taking stock of their situation. Inevitably from every 
heart and mind touched by Christian faith springs the most profound hope 
and prayer—“Peace on Earth, Goodwill to Men”. 
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EVALUATING 


THE OMITTED ASSET 


te Though your Balance Sheet’s a model e 


“LUCA PACIOLO” 


Tee accompanying little 
verse, noticed in an ac- 
counting text-book many 
years ago, has always 
fascinated and set me * 





Of what Balance Sheets should be; 
By Typed and ruled with great precision 
In a type that all can see; 
Though the grouping of the assets 
Is commendable and clear 
And the details which are given 
More than usually appear; 
Though investments have been valued 
At the sale price of the day 
And the Auditor’s certificate 
Shows everything O.K., 
One asset is omitted and its 
worth I want to know: 
That asset is— 
The value of the men who run the show! 





* 





pondering. 


Yet—how true it is. The most 
important asset of any business, 
great or small, its personnel and the 
value of such, is never represented 
in the balance sheet. 


Admittedly, a business does not 
own its personnel. Perhaps, in the 
days of long ago, around 2000 B.C., 
certain Egyptian kings considered 
their slaves, numbered in thousands, 
as a form of asset; indeed their main 
asset. Some might have gone so 
far as to include them on their papy- 
rus balance sheet, though the terms 
“fixed” or “floating”, might not have 
been the correct ones to apply to 
them. “Moving” or again “Quick” 
assets might have been the most suit- 
able group heading! 


This may appear to be stressing 
the obvious, but no business, no mat- 
ter how great or small; no matter 
how simple or how complex its 
organisation, how valuable its assets, 
could function for any length of time 
without its personnel. 


Perhaps, then, in answer to our 
friend who made this demand in that 
reference book, we could say the 
value of the men who run the show— 
and I feel we can assume he means 
management and labour collectively 
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—could certainly reach a very high 
figure. 


Confront an accountant with this 
problem and _ possibly his first 
thoughts on the matter might be: 
“Well, personnel is evaluated, after a 
fashion, in the P. & L. items, ‘Salar- 
ies and Wages’; ‘Staff Bonus Pay- 
ments’; ‘Staff Insurance Charges’ 
and ‘Staff Superannuation’.” 


But do not these items comprise 
personnel’s cost, rather than its 
Value? 


The value of personnel, it would 
seem, goes deeper. Its value, I feel, 
can be appreciated from a compari- 
son of labour as a whole, in all its 
aspects today, with the attitude to- 
wards labour, say a half-century or 
so ago. 


At that time labour was a factor 
necessary for the enterprise to func- 
tion; to operate machinery and pro- 
duce the commodity. Labour as such, 
had no distinct evaluation in its own 
right over and above the payment 
made to it in the form of wages and 
salaries. Employees were generally 
referred to as “hands”. 

The growth of the trade union 
movement, together with parliamen- 
tary activity, were to bring about a 
better rating for labour as time went 
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on, until the day came when labour 
began to emerge in its own right. 

Staff became a factor that could 
not be handled conveniently along 
with other necessary commodities. A 
separate executive became necessary 
to control it. So emerged the staff 
superintendent. 

His duties, true enough, centred 
around the appointment and dismis- 
sal of employees chiefly, and it was 
left to his discretion to choose the 
right men—he was actually an 
appointments officer, or labour re- 
cruitment officer; an office which still 
exists in many large concerns today. 

But his sphere of activity was des- 
tined to grow wider, and out of this, 
over the years, has arisen the per- 
sonnel officer. He is concerned with 
personnel, in all its aspects, as a 
full-time assignment. In this he is 
concerned essentially with a three- 
fold activity :— 

(i) Employment 
(ii) Education and training 
(iii) Service and employee relations. 

Much elaboration could be given 
under the three relative headings, 
but the very fact that large enter- 
prises have personnel departments 
staffed by trained personnel officers 
goes a long way towards proving 
that they must rate highly the value 
of personnel. 

The development of this personnel 
administration function has helped 
to create the spirit of willingness in 
the organisation. Step by step, we 
find firstly that the right applicant 
‘is chosen; he is then educated and 
trained for a specific job, then the 
conditions of that job are made as 
attractive as possible, and his per- 
sonal welfare, inside the organisa- 
tion, (and, in some instances, out- 
side the organisation), is assisted 
within certain limits. 

Today, importance is placed on 
good communications in an organisa- 
tion. Management is now striving to 
let peop'e know what is going on, to 
help them understand the changes 
that are about to take place, and 
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therefore to be more willing to adjust 
to the circumstances they have to 
face. 

There appears now a growing feel- 
ing of confidence, on the part of 
management, in the potentialities of 
people. We don’t hear enlightened 
management referring so much to 
employees as “hands”. Labour is no 
longer seen solely as a commodity. 
Employees are now being regarded 
as people—individuals—whole human 
beings—who have remarkable poten- 
tialities; potentialities which hither- 
to have not been realised to any great 
extent. 

I am inclined to think our poetical 
friend had potentialities in mind 
when he quoted “the value of the 
men who run the show”. Certainly 
he did not mean their own individual 
value in £3s.d., ie. their private 
estates. I feel he meant their 
value, as members, in relation to 
the conduct of the enterprise or 
organisation—in other words, their 
potential. 

And what, precisely, is potential? 
Potential may lead one to think of 
productivity only. It does mean this 
in the narrow sense; but widely it 
could mean a reserve of power, a 
creativeness and an ability to render 
capabilities in an emergency over 
and above the ordinary day-to-day 
application of energy and skill. 

This can all come about when there 
is proper encouragement, under the 
appropriate circumstances, to help 
make the enterprise a more success- 
ful one. 

The fact that companies now em- 
bark on employee-training program- 
mes, or assist them with outside 
training, is perhaps another basis 
on which we can value personnel. 

Today, more than ever before, 
management is realising the import- 
ance of training—particularly execu- 
tive training. A great number of 
organisations have an_ insufficient 
number of competent and experi- 
enced executives, hence the accent on 
training in all its aspects: on-the-job 
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training; job rotation and outside 
training for development of personal- 
ity and experience. The recently 
inaugurated Australian Administra- 
tion Staff College; and the Australian 
Institute of Management, along with 
various technical schools and col- 
leges, are all tangible evidence of 
this trend. 


One of today’s management’s main 
tasks, if not its main one, is now 
recognised as that of developing to- 
morrow’s managements. 


Authorities maintain that it costs 
£5000 to train a R.A.A.F. jet fighter 
pilot to the required standard of effi- 
ciency. What does it cost to train an 
executive, a secretary, an accountant, 
a sales manager or a factory man- 
ager? Could the cost thereof be in- 
cluded as part of that employee’s 
value to the company? 


A further angle might come in the 
factor of employee-replacement cost. 
When a trained employee is lost to 
another company, irrespective of cir- 
cumstances, a cost is entailed in re- 
placement. Invariably there is the 
cost of advertising the vacancy 
created, or retaining the services of 
a personnel consultant. Frequently 
the successor can be secured only at 
a higher salary than that received 
by his predecessor. Does: this cost 
increase his value? 


In the matter of employee insur- 
ance we might, again, find some basis 
for the evaluation rating of person- 
nel. Does workers’ compensation, 
staff provident funds and superan- 
nuation schemes represent the cost, 
appreciation, or value of personnel? 


We may find an answer in another 
form of accident insurance. In large 
concerns, it is customary, when an 
executive goes abroad on company 
business, for an accident insurance 
policy to be taken out—effective for 
the duration of the trip—on his life. 
It may vary, depending on the rating 
of the executive, from say £5000 up 
to £50,000. Perhaps it is here that 
we approach nearer the pinpointing 
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of the assessment of the value of 

personnel. 

Key personnel assurance, recently 
instituted by several leading assur- 
ance companies, provides a field for 
further thought on evaluation. 

A key man is worth many others, 
He may be the managing director, the 
sales manager, the production man- 
ager, the foreman or any of a dozen 
valued employees. In a small busi- 
ness he may not even possess a title 
just the man who knows all the 
answers and has the ability to make 
money for the firm. What is his 
evaluation in £.s.d. and when he dies 
what is his replacement cost? 

Key executive or employee assur- 
ance, possibly more than anything 
else, can supply an answer to per- 
sonnel value rating. In the event of 
death, it provides cash to pay current 
obligations; cash to carry out the 
key man’s interrupted plans for ex- 
pansion or new developments, and 
cash to secure and train a new man 
for a key position. 

From the purely personal angle, it 
will provide cash to make an ex gratia 
payment to the key man’s widow, 
and in happier circumstances, where 
he exits alive, it provides him with 
a special retirement fund. 

To summarise; my own answer to 
our friend’s question comes in the 
form of a series of further questions. 
They are humbly submitted in the 
hope that enlightenment might be 
afforded by readers: 

(i) Can we term “the value of the 
men who run the show” an 
asset ? 

(ii) If so, why omit it from the 
balance sheet? 

(iii) Would not all other assets of 
any undertaking, great or small, 
be valueless without the men 
who run the show? 

(iv) On the other hand, is their value 
intrinsic, and above all monetary 
consideration? 

(v) Can it be measured in terms of 
potential, rather than as an ac- 
counting evaluation? 
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FOR RAPID REFERENCE INSTALL RONEO STRIPDEX EQUIPMENT 
No more searching through sheaves of typescript or pages of cumbersome 
books—no more fumbling through drawers of loose cards—Roneo Stripdex 
gives you the answer you need quickly and conveniently. 

This is the clearest and most practical way of compiling the many lists of 
detailed information necessary to modern business. 

Individual references, each on its own strip and set up in light-weight panels, 
can be pinpointed immediately. 

Roneo Stripdex Equipment can be adapted to any indexing requirement from 
compact lists of telephone numbers to registers of unlimited size. Typical uses 
are:— 

CROSS INDEXES — CUSTOMER LISTS — FOLLOW-UP RECORDS 
CREDIT SANCTION LISTS—FACTORY PROGRESS RECORDS—STORES 
LOCATION INDEXES — STAFF MEMBERSHIP RECORDS — PRICE 
LISTS — OUTSTANDING ORDER RECORDS AND MANY OTHERS 


Call toe RONE®) ese clo lhe job properly 
RONEO CO. (MELBOURNE) PTY. LTD. 


58 & 64 MARKET STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1!. 
TELEPHONE MA 3526 
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DIRECTORS 


MANAGERS 


ACCOUNTANTS 


Consult PRATTEN BROS PTY. LTD. 
before placing your next order for BUSINESS 


FORMS 
MOVE WITH THE TIMES! 


Revolutionise your invoicing and office routine with *”PRAT- 
TEN SNAPOUTS”. Proven in America to be the FASTEST, 
CLEANEST and most ECONOMICAL method of writing multiple- 
copy BUSINESS FORMS. Any number of copies—handwritten 
or typed, with our special high grade one-time carbon— 
and WITHOUT ANY CAPITAL OUTLAY for special machines 
or equipment. 


These are some of the MANY USES for the *“PRATTEN SNAPOUTS”- 


INVOICES RECEIPT FORMS PURCHASE ORDERS VOUCHERS 
LETTERHEADS SALES SHEETS CREDIT MEMOS REQUISITIONS 
FOLD-OVER WORK BILLS OF SERVICE 
STATEMENTS TICKETS LADING FORMS 


SPECIALISING IN ALL TYPES OF BUSINESS FORMS - CONTINUOUS 
STATIONERY - PUNCH CARD STATIONERY - COUNTER DOCKET BOOKS 


Contact... PY Oem da n:). 403s mb Ae oD 
26, 28, 30 JAMISON STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


Interstate Phone: BU 1654 for full details 
Selling Agents 


VICTORIA SOUTH AUSTRALIA QUEENSLAND WEST. AUSTRALIA 

Osboldstone & Co. The Griffin Press, Mr. A. J. Chardon, S. H. Lamb Pty. Ltd., 
Pty. Ltd., Marlborough Place, Box 101, Post Office, 3-5 Bannister Street, 

Temple Court Place, Adelaide. Broadway, Brisbane. Fremantle. 


Little Collins Street, 
Melbourne. * Reg’d Trade Mark No. 126843 
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One further and final aspect to the 
question, and one upon which I pon- 
der—though it relates more to the 
cost of personnel, rather than to its 
value, is this: 

On broad philosophical lines, and 
irrespective of either political or 
economic considerations, wherein lies 
the answer to the question: Why is it 
that today man’s reward for his 
labour is infinitely greater than in 
days gone by, say a century or so 


ago? Why has it continued to in- 
crease? Does the answer lie in the 
fact that man has acquired better 
and greater skills? Why was his 
reward far less in the days when he 
worked manually and had no machin- 
ery to assist him (and so lighten his 
burden) than today, when he is 
master of the machine? Or is he the 
machine’s servant? , 

The subject, I find, is a most in- 
triguing one. 
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FAR EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Under the sponsorship of the 
Philippine Institute of Accountants 
the First Far East Conference of 
Accountants will be held at Manila 
on 28, 29, 30 November and 1 Decem- 
ber. 

The A.S.A. will be represented at 
the Conference by Messrs. O. H. 
Paton (President of the A.S.A.) and 
C. W. Andersen (Registrar of 
AS.A.). They will represent also 
the Australasian Institute of Cost 
Accountants. The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in Australia will 
be represented by Mr. G. C. Tootell 
(vice-president of the Institute), and 
Mr. Guy Bindon (vice-president) will 
be the New Zealand Society of Ac- 
countants’ delegate. 

Some twenty countries situated 
in East Asia were invited to send re- 
presentatives to the Conference and 
at time of writing the following 
countries had agreed to participate: 
Australia, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, 
North Borneo, Pakistan, Sarawak, 
South Korea, Thailand and Vietnam. 

The Conference will be held in the 
Senate Session Hall of the Philip- 
pines Legislative Building and will 
be opened on the morning of Thurs- 
day, 28 November, when Mr. G. S. 
Licaros, president, Philippine Insti- 
tute of Accountants, is scheduled to 
deliver an address of welcome. 

Subjects to be discussed at the 
Conference technical sessions are:— 
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Development of the Accounting Profes- 
sion (in each country represented at 
the Conference). 

Requirements for Admission to Profes- 
sional Practice. 

Expanding the Accountant’s Services. 

Audit Standards. 

Audit Procedures. 

Public Practice of Accounting. 

The Australian Society of Accoun- 
tants will present papers on the first 
three topics, the papers being pre- 
pared as follows:— 

“The Development of the Accounting 

Profession in Australia”, by Messrs. 
C. W. Andersen, Dip. Com., F.A.S.A., 
(General Registrar of A.S.A.) and 
K. <A. Middleton, B.A., A.A.S.A., 
F.C.A.A., (Research Officer of the 
A.S.A.); 

“Requirements for Admission to Pro- 
fessional Practice”, by Mr. C. W. 
Anderson, and 

“Expanding the Accountant’s Services”, 
by Mr. C. R. Hicking, F.A.S.A., (a 
past-president of A.S.A.). 

Messrs. Paton and Andersen left 

Sydney by air for the Philippines on 
November 27. 


The Conference, which will be held 
conjointly with the eleventh annual 
convention of the Philippine Insti- 
tute of Accountants, promises to be 
an important factor in assisting the 
progress of the accounting profession 
in’ the Far East and South-East 
Asian areas, 


The intermingling of delegates 
with a common aim but of different 
nationalities, cannot fail also to have 
a beneficial bearing on the estab- 
lishment of cordial international re- 
lationships. 





“AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS" 


In the following article, Mr. R. Keith. Yorston, F.A.S.A,, 
a vice-president of the N.S.W. Division of A.S.A., records some 
of his impressions gained during a recent overseas tour. 


Y -travels were not quite “in 
line” with a certain film of the 
same name, but in the course of a 
busy trip some 30 countries were 
visited and I had the pleasure of at- 
tending the International Account- 
ing Congress in Amsterdam, the 
International Management Congress 
in Paris, a residential summer school 
of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants held at Oxford University, 
a convention on corporation affairs 
of the United States Bar Associa- 
tion, and a six-day residential course 
on the use of computers in business. 
For such a trip as this, a tremen- 
dous amount of planning and organ- 
isation was necessary to ensure that 
the visits to so many places and the 
meetings with so many people could 
be suitably arranged in the time at 
my disposal. At the same time I 


wanted to see just what is happen- . 


ing in the accountancy profession in 
other parts of the world. 


On the flight from Australia our 
first touch-down was at Manila in 
the Philippines, where we were met 
by the president and board of direc- 
tors of the Philippines Institute of 
Accountants. We were most im- 
pressed by their general desire to 
learn and by their enthusiasm. A 
congress on accounting was held in 
Manila at the end of November and 
very wisely, the Australian Society 
of Accountants sent two representa- 
tives, i.e., President, Mr. O. H. Paton 
and the General Registrar, Mr. C. 
W. Andersen. 


I had not thought of language dif- 
ficulties being such a barrier until 
I attended the two International 
Congresses. I can realise now how 
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language differences keep nations 
apart. The different meanings and 
interpretations given to phrases of 
accounting terminology, which ought 
to be more clearly understood, are 
an example of the difficulties experi- 
enced. 

Accountants from more than 40 
countries were present at the 7th 
International Congress at Amster- 
dam, when it was opened by H.R.H. 
the Prince of the Netherlands. The 
2,850 registrations included five Aus- 
tralians. The organisers made a 
fine gesture by conducting the open- 
ing and closing sessions in English, 
in deference to the fact that the 
majority attending spoke English. 
Official languages used at the Con- 
ference were English, Dutch, Ger- 
man and “French. Simultaneous 
translations in these four languages 
were given at each session and at the 
first one I found it confusing to be 
looking at a person talking, say, in 
German and listening on my head 
’phones to his speech in English. 
However, after the first hour or so 
it became quite routine. 

For the occasion Amsterdam was 
beautifully illuminated at night and 
the flags of all nations attending the 
Conference were flown outside the 
meeting hall. The grand hall of the 
“Concertgebouw” took on a festive 
appearance on the evening of 11 
September, when many foreign 
guests and their ladies, together with 
their Dutch hosts, enjoyed a concert 
tendered by the municipality of 
Amsterdam. No doubt this oppor- 
tunity of hearing the famous Con- 
certgebouw orchestra was the reason 
why all the seats in this great hall 
were occupied. 
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Over 3,000 people attended the 
pall for delegates to the Conference, 
and the formal Congress dinner was 
something I shall never forget. At 


several of the social functions the 
Netherlands people were asked to 
refrain from attending as the ac- 
commodation was taxed to capacity 
and the visitors were to receive 
prior consideration. 


The whole of the time we were in 
Amsterdam we were given V.I.P. 
treatment. When we were taken 
anywhere in cars or buses we always 
had a police escort which enabled us 
to immediately board ferries, cross 
railroads, etc., while the locals 
waited. It seemed that everyone in 
the country was anxious to assist 
the overseas visitors. I was most 
impressed. The canals were all il- 
luminated, too; and for the roman- 
tically minded, the boat trip was “a 
must”. 


I'm not going to attempt to give 
readers the answers but some per- 
tinent questions raised at the Con- 
gress were: 


(i) The showing of reserves in balance 
sheets is not favoured, unless they are 
for a specific purpose and likely to be 
required for that purpose. It is deemed 
better to carry the balance forward as 
unappropriated profits—the equalisation 
of profits is not liked and this is con- 
sidered the reason why reserves are 
created. Discussion as to whether 
revenue reserves cease to be such if the 
funds represented thereby become in- 
vested in capital assets, e.g. buildings. 


(ii) The questioning of whether fixed costs 
are really fixed, e.g. salaries—could the 
salary be reduced and the person be put 
partly on a bonus. 


(iii) Whether or not changes in price 
levels should be taken into account. If 
adjustments are to be made it was agreed 
this would be done by a general index 
of price levels and not by specific indices. 


(iv) Whether the practising accountant 
should, or was competent to, assist with 
“management” accounting. In the U.S. 
some large firms of accountants under- 
take business consulting work. 


(v) A query as to whether we could direct 
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statements 


” 


annual published financial 
towards the “average and reasonable 
shareholder? The reply was—‘there are 
now so many women shareholders and as 
A. P. Herbert has said, ‘there is no 


, >” 


such thing as a reasonable woman’ ”’. 


(vi) In Austria, profit is determined on a 
liquidation basis. 

(vii) There seems a general concern that 
taxing authorities are creating account- 
ing concepts and not accountants. 


(viii) Replacement values should be the 
basis of budgeting rather than historical 
costs. 


(ix) Management audits are statutory 
requirements in Finland and Sweden. 


(x) A tendency of a section of our pro- 
fession in more than one country to 
make the balance sheet a valuation state- 
ment. 


(xi) It is obvious that in some countries if 
a company makes good profits it is 
assumed to be well-managed. 


(xii) The writing-down of stock is con- 
sidered good practice and accepted even 
for fiscal purposes in some countries. 


(xiii) Generally agreed that the tendency 
was to overburden management with 
too much detailed accounting informa- 
tion. 


Many other aspects of the tech- 
nical sessions of this truly wonder- 
ful Congress are worthy of comment 
but space here does not permit. I 
would like to mention that the con- 
troller of the General Electric Com- 
pany of New York (which inciden- 
tally uses over 50 computers in the 
U.S.) told the Congress that his 
company was planning so that on 
each important executive’s desk 
there would be a T.V. screen. When 
this eventuates—it will not be to- 
morrow—the sales manager, for ex- 
ample, will know immediately (by 
just pressing a button) the total sales 
to date or the sales by territories or 
salesmen, etc., not up to the close of 
business yesterday, but as at the 
time of pressing the button!!! The 
senior executive will continually 
know the profit position. Financial 
statements will cease to have any 
use except to be filed away for 
future reference. I should like to 
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conclude my remarks on the Amster- 
dam Congress on this note—that ac- 
counting is very definitely on “the 
move” and that it is the task of each 
one of us to be ready for the radical 
changes in accounting which are 
surely coming. 


In the United Kingdom I attended 
the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants’ Summer School at Oxford 
University and this was an experi- 
ence I shall long remember. It was 
conducted in the popular seminar 
style. I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing numerous well-known accoun- 
tants who previously were but names 
to me, including Mr. G. O. May, 
foundation partner in the firm of 
Price, Waterhouse and Co., known 
in the United States as “The Grand 
Old Man of Accountancy”. In a 
short talk Mr. May, amongst many 
pertinent points, said the auditor of 
a company is working for the “un- 
known shareholder’’. 


Our stay in the United States was 
highlighted by renewing a friend- 
ship with Professor Robert L. 
Dixon, who will be remembered as a 
visitor to Australia earlier in the 
year. At the University of Michigan 
where Professor Dixon is a Professor 
of Accounting, 24,000 students are 
enrolled; one thousand of these are 
in the School of Business Adminis- 
tration which has a full-time staff 
in the faculty of 75 including seven 
professors of accounting. Three 
other universities in the State of 
Michigan have nearly 20,000 stu- 
dents each and in addition, there 
are several of what we would call 
university col!sres, so that if my cal- 
culations are correct there would 
be about 100,000 university students 
in that one State. Truly the em- 
phasis is on learning. Whilst I was 
at Harvard an appeal for funds to 
the tune of $82,500,000 was con- 
fidently being made. 


I was amazed to learn that the 
age of entry to the offices of large 
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corporations in the United States is 
22 to 24 years of age. Where are 
those office boys? A third-year class 
at the Law School of Cincinnati Uni- 
versity, which I addressed, appeared 
to be made up of persons in their 
early twenties; all doing full time 
courses. Many university students 
are married. In the States several 
firms of public accountants have 
over 100 partners, and several have 
over 1,000 employees. 


The first concerns general busi- 
ness. In regard to general business 
conditions in the United States of 
America, my view is that the change 
in the type of defence production, 
e.g., from aircraft to guided missiles, 
in the last six months or so has 
caused business men to adopt an at- 
titude of “caution”, although nobody 
expects a depression. 


The entry of Sputnik into the 
stratosphere and the headlines will 
have another profound effect on 
business life in America. The pace 
is so rapid and the changes so wide- 
spread in America, that probably 
even if I returned there now, further 
changes would be noted. We do not 
appreciate in Australia the magni- 
tude of the defence production in the 
U.S. economy and how changes 
therein affect the whole of the 
economy of the nation. 


The development of office mechan- 
isation and procedures in the United 
States is so far advanced from any- 
thing we have in Australia that it 
is beyond the scope of this article. 
It is worthy of a complete and separ- 
ate account. We have much to learn, 
and rapidly, if we are not to fall too 
far behind the rest of the world. 


My trip was a wonderful experi- 


ence. There is nothing like travel 
to broaden one’s vision, to under- 
stand the other chap’s point of view, 
his problems and his ideals. 
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MAKE YOUR FIGURIN 
SIMPLE, FAST 2@ 


ADDO-X 


The fastest 12-key Adding Machine 
available in standard models, ply; 
these additional features . . . Grand toto 
- . . credit balance . . . multiplying 
key . . . wide carriage . . . total: 

to 99,999,999.19.11. Manual mode 
from £91. Electrics from £125. 


Chartres 


Chartres can supply an Adding 

or Calculating Machine to meet 
any business requirement. You can 
select from the widest range 
available in Australia. 


FRIDEN 


Thinks for you and short-cuts 

your Pay Roll... Invoices... 

and Percentage Calculations. 

Completely automatic in 

multiplication and division, 

with many exclusive features. CONTEX 
Gives you figure facts quickly, 
accurately and economically. 
The high quality, high speed 
Adding Machine. Priced at 

only £23/10/0. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 
IN OVERSEAS JOURNALS 


Notes prepared by members of the teaching staff in 
the Department of Accounting, University of Melbourne. 


Management Accounting 

In Accounting Research, July, an 
article entitled “Improving Account- 
ing Measures for Management: the 
Concept of Homogeneity in Account- 
ing Data’, by E. H. Weinwurm, 
points out that, “Accounting systems, 
which are models in scientific ter- 
minology, at base form a part of 
general communication theory .. .” 
A logical system of homogeneous 
classification of data would enable 
management to obtain new informa- 


« tion. 


Capital Management 

The July-August issue of Cost and 
Management contains three papers 
on the management of capital. F. 
S. Capon in, “Recognizing and 
Evaluating Profit Opportunities”, 
discusses the basic principles of an 
intelligent evaluation of such oppor- 
tunities, while Joel Dean in, 
“Measurement of Return on Capital 
Employed”, examines the factors 
that must be considered in measuring 
the return on particular capital pro- 
jects. The third paper, “Business 
Development and New Financing”, 
by J. G. Chaston, discusses the 
methods and the cost of financing 
business expansion. 


Purchasing and Accounting 

In The Controller, July, 1957, 
Herbert J. Richmond discusses ‘“‘Pur- 
chasing for profit”. He presents “the 
major points of strategy for a sound 
tactical approach to purchasing 
costs’, giving a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the ways in which the most 
efficient operation of the purchasing 
function can be achieved. This article 
should prove of interest to all inter- 
ested in this aspect of management. 
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Distribution Costs 

C. H. Martin, in the N.A.A. Bulle- 
tin, July, suggests that functional 
analysis of distribution costs, accord- 
ing to lines of responsibility, is a 
necessary first step towards their 
control through standards. 

In the same issue, S. E. Schafer 
shows how to “Keep Sales Promo- 
tions Worth Their Cost”. The cost 
of additional literature, commissions, 
discounts, etc. must be weighed 
against addition to profit from the 
expected increase in sales. 


Budgeting 

The Controller, July, 1957, con- 
tains an article entitled, “Control by 
Budget by James L. Peirce. “He con- 
siders the values and the dangers of 
budgeting and presents a detailed 
discussion of the use of budgeting 
as a tool for control by management. 


Case Studies in Management Ac- 

counting 
Among the case studies reported 

in the N.A.A. Bulietin, July, some 
are quite unusual, they include: 

“How a Steamship Line Controls 
Voyage Costs” (through budgets) ; 
by E. F. Dunn. 

“Methods of Overhead Allocation in 
the Meat Packing Industry”; by 
C. P. Elsen. 

“Old and New Cost Control Media 
for a Sugar Planter and Processor” 
(from historical costs to flexible 
budgets) ; by M. A. Pietschman. 

“Pricing Property Retirements in a 
Public Utility” (with a discussion 
on depreciation policy) ; by W. H. 
Snow. 

“Margins and Cost Analysis for a 
Beer Wholesaler”; by T. C. 
McCabe. 





“A Lot Cost System for a Textile 
Finishing Plant”; R: N. Walsh, 
and 

“Control Accounting for Returned 
Goods” (in a plastics factory) by 
R. E. Christ. 


Inventory Accounting and Control 


A. R. Nerf, in Accounting Re- 
search, July, analyses “Dividend 
Declarations and Inventory Valua- 
tions”. He concludes that dividends 
are likely to be more stable under 
L.I.F.O. than under F.I.F.0.; and 
this tends to mitigate slightly busi- 
ness-cycle fluctuations. 


In the N.A.A. Bulletin, July, W. 
D. James contributes a comprehen- 
sive and highly practical outline of 
inventory control in a manufacturing 
organisation. “The objectives of the 
sales, factory and financial segments 
of our organisation are usually in 
conflict when it comes to the ques- 
tions of how much inventory should 
be carried and what our operating 
plans should be. The use of inven- 
tories in reconciling sales and pro- 
duction is a team job involving all 
divisions of the company, and the 
accountant has a key role in pointing 
the way”. 


Published Accounts 


In the accounting research section 
of The Canadian Chartered Account- 
ant, July, Gertrude Malcahy deals 
with the use of the funds statement 
in the published reports of public 
companies in Canada. In the reports 
of a group of 300 companies in 1955, 
only 18 per cent used the funds 
statement, but this did show a slight 
increase on 1953 (15 per cent) and 
1954 (16 per cent). 


Examples are given of the infor- 
mation shown in the funds state- 
ments and of their form. Both 
content and form would seem to be 
generally similar to that seen in 
published reports of public com- 
panies in Australia. 
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‘National 


Social Accounting 


Discussing “The Reliability of 
Income Statistics”, an 
article in Accounting Research, July, 
by Harry Burton, examines the 
nature, meaning and significance of 
the reliability gradings placed upon 
the various U.K. statistics. 


Electronic Data Processing 


H. I. Hollander, in the N.A.A. 
Bulletin, July, has a_ thought-pro- 
voking paper on “The Impact of 
Electronic Data Processing on All 
Levels of Management”. At the top 
level, he suggests, electronics has 
created the need for a new executive 
who would be in charge of the com- 
puting centre, plan maximum inte- 
gration of data processing through- 
out the company, and_ evaluate 
system changes in the light of their 
effect on profit-making potential. 


In the same issue, V. C. Wilson, 
of the International MHarvester 
Company’s motor truck division, 
describes that division’s accomplish- 
ments to date in electronic data 
processing. These include payroll, 
costing, materials and production 
control through a central computer 
serving three widely separated manu- 
facturing plants. 


Historical 


Accounting Research, July, con- 
tains an historical article, entitled 
“Jeremy Bentham, Critic of Account- 
ing Method”, by Louis Goldberg, 
who shows that Bentham—in both 
published works and _ unpublished 
incompleted manuscripts—criticised 
double-entry bookkeeping, decribing 
it, for instance, as “. . . that art-and- 
science, which teaches how to make 
plain things difficult”. He, however, 
believed in an adequate bookkeeping 
system. Among his criticisms of ter- 
minology was that of applying the 
terms debit and credit to non-per- 
sonal accounts. 
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NOTES ON SELECTED TAX CASES 


BONUSES TO DIRECTORS 
Working’ directors’ bonuses 
credited to a “managers’ bonus 
due” account were held not to 
represent a loss or outgoing for 
the purposes of Section 51 of 
the Income Tax Assessment Act. 

Directors’ fees and annual bonuses 
are usually allowed as a deduction in 
a company’s income tax return of the 
year in which the charge is made in 
the accounts, although payment is 
not effected until a date subsequent 
to the end of the accounting period. 
From a practical point of view, this 
is often the result of the normal pro- 
cedure of confirming the payment of 
such fees or bonuses at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting, which may 
take place some few months after 
the end of the income year. 

In such circumstances, the Com- 
missioner appears to adopt the view 
that, if the fees or bonuses are ac- 
tually paid within a reasonable time 
after the close of the company’s in- 
come year, the crediting of these 
amounts could represent an outgoing 
incurred in carrying on the com- 
pany’s business. 

Such questions, therefore, rarely 
engage the attention of the Board of 
Review. However, in 7 C.T.B.R. 
(N.S.) Case 1, the Board had to con- 
sider the charging of directors’ 
bonuses in the accounts of a private 
company, which, because of the man- 
ner in which the charge was made, 
the Commissioner had not allowed as 
a deduction. 

The articles of the company pro- 
vided that the remuneration of direc- 
tors should be determined by the 
company in general meeting. Three 
of the directors worked full time in 
the business, and at the directors’ 
meeting on 25 June, 1953, it was re- 
solved to grant to these managers a 
bonus, aggregating £2,500, and “to 
pay this bonus as soon as the finan- 
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cial position of the Company allows.” 
A “managers’ bonus due” account 
was credited with the full amount, 
but no payment was made before 
the end of the income year, and the 
directors’ accounts were not credited. 

At the annual general meeting of 
shareholders held on 8 October, 
1953, the allotment of the bonus was 
approved. 

The Commissioner claimed that 
the crediting of the directors’ 
bonuses was not a “loss or outgoing 
incurred” for the purpose of section 
51, and contended further that the 
resolution granting the bonuses was 
ultra vires the powers of the direc- 
tors and thus could not create a lia- 
bility upon the company to pay the 
bonuses mentioned in the resolution. 

It was admitted that the company 
was not in a position to pay the 
directors a bonus at the time of the 
directors’ resolution. The Board 
then came to the conclusion that as 
payment had not been made, no loss 
or outgoing had been incurred; 
rather the company was not com- 
mitted to satisfy the outgoing, for if 
the “financial position” of the com- 
pany did not warrant the payment, 
it could have been postponed inde- 
finitely. Accordingly, apart from the 
question of the validity of the direc- 
tors’ resolution, the Board held that 
the charge in the company’s accounts 
could not be allowed as a deduction 
under section 51. 


AWARD FOR SALVAGE 
The English High Court de- 
cided that in determining the 
amount of a salvage award for 
personal services, the liability 
for taxation is an element to be 
taken into consideration. 

The Telemachus, a motor vessel of 
8,265 tons, broke down ten miles out 
of the port of Semerang on the north 
coast of Java. She was taken in tow 
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by the Tantalus, a steamship of 
7,297 tons, which towed her, in 
favourable weather conditions, 193 
miles to the port of Surabaya. Both 
ships belonged to the same owners. 

The Court was dealing with a 
claim for a reward for salvage ser- 
vices made by the master and crew 
of the Tantalus. 


The owners admitted that salvage 
services were rendered and evidence 
was given that the operation was 
conducted efficiently and courage- 
ously. 


The value of the Telemachus, in- 
cluding cargo, was £677,440, so that 
there was a substantial fund out of 
which the master and crew of the 
Tantalus could be rewarded. 


The Court considered that an 
award for salvage had to be arrived 
at which would fairly compensate 
the master and crew, and should be 
of such an amount that, in the inter- 
ests of public policy, would encourage 
other mariners in similar circum- 
stances to perform salvage services. 

It was assumed that the master 
and European members of the crew 
would become liable to taxation on 
the amount of the award they might 
receive, as representing a payment 
for services rendered. Consequently, 
in assessing the award, the Court 
(Willmer, J.) took this factor into 
consideration, although no attempt 
was made to calculate the tax which 
would be payable. Rather, the tax 
aspect was considered generally, and 
the award made was stated to be 
larger than it would have been if 
the tax element had been disre- 


garded. 

As a matter of interest, the mas- 
ter was awarded £800, and the crew 
shared £1,800. After tax, this reward 
was regarded as an encouragement 
to the performance of salvage ser- 
vices. 

The case is reported in Tantalus 
(Owners, Master and Crew) v. Tele- 
machus (Owners) (1957) 1 All 
E.R. 72. 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR 
TRAVELLING EXPENSES 


A reader has asked whether 
travelling expenses may be 
claimed as tax deductions by 
professional men when such ex- 
penses are incurred as a conse- 
quence of attendance at profes- 
sional conferences. 


Members of professions who con- 
duct a practice solely or in partner- 
ship are regarded as carrying on a 
business for the purposes of the In- 
come Tax Assessment Act, and there- 
fore are entitled to claim deductions 
for expenditures incurred in the 
course of their professional occupa- 
tion, provided those expenditures are 
not of a capital, private or domestic 
nature. 


It has been established that the 
various outgoings, including travel- 
ling, which are related to the acqui- 
sition, by a professional man, of ad- 
ditional academic qualifications are 
not allowable as tax deductions, for 
the reason that they are of a capital 
nature. 


But travelling and other expenses 
incurred for the purpose of main- 
taining professional efficiency are 
not regarded as directed toward an 
increase in the “capital” of the pro- 
fessional practitioner. On that basis, 
therefore, a person carrying on a 
professional practice should obtain 
tax allowances for the costs inciden- 
tal to attending conferences or con- 
ventions, at which the theory and 
practice of his profession will be dis- 
cussed, for the mutual benefit of the 
members in the conduct of their 
practices. 


Provided expenditure of a private 
or domestic nature is excluded, a 
tax deduction should therefore be 
allowed for accommodation and 
travelling expenses incurred in con- 
nection with attendance at conven- 
tions, where the taxpayer making 
the claim conducts a_ professional 
business on his own account or as a 
member of a partnership. 
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A pencil message 


to any department 


SUPPLIED BY S.T.C. 


Steps-up operations with automatic message delivery ! 


Here’s the quieter, sure way to transmit messages 
ina clear, written form. In only 18 seconds, this 
Teletape Transceiver delivers a clear, legible re- 
production of a pencilled message anywhere within 
your office building or factory. Read how this 
versatile machine can help your operations. 


IN WAREHOUSES 

Packing departments can be advised of order de- 
tails, instructions, and queries quickly and effec- 
tively. Ordering of stocks, check on individual 
parts, etc., is greatly simplified. 

IN FACTORIES 

Quick notification of production requirements 
enables parts to be moved to production line 
wiftly, speeds up re-ordering of components. 

IN BANKS 

Handling of customer account enquiries is greatly 
accelerated. The Teletape Transceiver enables 
faster checking of balances, etc. 

IN BUSINESS 

Urgent orders, special despatches and distribution 
instructions and other vital details requiring 
immediate attention are carried out smartly. 
Costly time-wasting messenger services and tele- 
phone-error risks are eliminated. 

Write for further information and technical de- 
tails of the Teletape Transceiver as applied te 
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YOUR particular business. No obligation—so send 
the coupon today. 


IC Standand Iolephones and Cobles Pry Lid 








1 would like to know more about the Facsimile 
Teletape Transceiver—please send me details. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Quantum Meruit 


If a builder is invited to tender for 
certain work, whether in competi- 
tion or otherwise, there is no impli- 
cation that he will be paid for the 
work which he has to do in arriving 
at his price. This work is under- 
taken as a normal business risk; if 
his tender is rejected; it is unfor- 
tunate, but the costs he has incurred 
are simply part of his normal over- 
heads, to be charged against profit 
he makes on contracts entered into 
as a result of other tenders being ac- 
cepted. 


Likewise, if alterations are made 
in the plans and specifications, ne- 
eessitating further work and costs 
in the revision of the original ten- 
der, the builder has no legal remedy 
if both his original and his revised 
tender be not accepted. 


But how far does this principle 
go? What if the real purpose of an 
owner, in inviting a tender, is, not 
to ascertain the likely cost of build- 
ing operations, but to use the tender 


for some other purpose? Is the 
builder still to be denied the right to 
recover a reasonable sum from the 
owner by way of compensation for 
his efforts? The case of William 
Lacey (Hounslow) Ltd. v. Davis 
suggests that he can recover some- 
thing in appropriate circumstances, 
basing his claim on the action for 
quantum meruit. 


In that case, D invited tenders for 
the rebuilding of certain premises 
which had suffered war damage, and 
in respect of which D had a claim 
for compensation under the War 
Damage Act, 1943 (Eng.). W’s ten- 
der was the lowest, and W was led 
to believe that he would obtain the 
contract. At the request of D’s 
agents, W did certain other work on 
his tender, to enable D to negotiate 
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with the authorities the amount pay- 
able to him under the War Damage 
Act. 


The Ministry of Works then re- 
fused a licence for the work origin- 
ally contemplated by D, and W was 
thereupon asked to prepare a revised 
estimate in relation to new plans. 
This was done, and this, together 
with other information provided by 
W, enabled D to receive a substan- 
tially increased amount of compen- 
sation under the War Damage Act. 


Later still, W was asked to sub- 
mit another estimate in regard to 
revised plans, and even later, to 
make still further amendments to 
the new estimate. And after all this, 
D said that he intended to employ 
another builder to rebuild the pre- 
mises! That was not all, however, 
because D then sold the premises 
without having them rebuilt. 


No one could blame W for feeling 
upset about this, and, on grounds of 
fairness, one might be excused for 
that D ought to make some payment 
to W. 


W sued D, claiming either dam- 
ages for breach of contract for the 
reconstruction of the premisés, or, 
alternatively, remuneration as on a 
quantum meruit, in respect of all 
work done except for the original 
tender. The claim had to be fought 
on the second issue, because the 
court found that no binding contract 
had ever been concluded between 
the parties. 


And on the second issue, W. suc- 
ceeded. A promise on the part of 
D to pay a reasonable sum for W’s 
services should be implied, said the 
court, for two reasons. First, the 
whole of the work done by W fell 
right outside the normal work which 
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a builder, by custom and usage, nor- 
mally performed gratuitously when 
invited to tender for the erection of 
a building, and second, the proper in- 
ference from the facts was that the 
work was done under a mutual belief 
and understanding that the building 
was being reconstructed and that W 
would obtain the contract. 

All of which seems, with respect, 
eminently fair and reasonable. 


Restoration to Register 


Re Moses and Cohen Ltd. (1957) 
3 All E.R.232 is quite a topical case. 


On 18 June, 1955, a company 
(Moses and Cohen Ltd) was regis- 
tered. By the articles, M and C 
were named as first directors, and 
one H, who was the promoter, was 
named as first secretary. This office 
he retained until 13 July, 1955, when 
he resigned one N being appointed 
in his place. 


Unfortunately, no one saw fit to 
file notice of the situation of the re- 
gistered office (which should have 


been filed, pursuant to 8.107 of the 
Companies Act (Eng.) 1948, by 2 


July, 1955); nor did anyone file 
notice of the appointment of the 
first directors (they had been named 
in the articles, so presumably this 
return, too, should have been filed by 
early July); nor were any steps 
taken to file the annual return 
(which by 8.124 was due before the 
end of 1956). 


(Do any of these defaults “ring 
a bell” in the minds of readers?). 


In May, 1957, the company was 
struck off the register as a defunct 
company. Before doing so, the Regis- 
trar ‘sent the usual notices to the 
only people whose addresses ap- 
peared on the records filed with him, 
namely, to H and his wife, who had 
subscribed the memorandum and 
articles, but these notices were com- 
pletely ignored. 


At that stage the company took 
some interest in the matter, and -ap- 
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plied to be restored to the register, 
There was no doubt that it was en- 
titled to have an order to this effect, 
as to keep the company off the regis- 
ter would be too great a penalty for 
what, after all, were only shortcom- 
ings on the part of its promoter-sec- 
retary and its directors (although 
they were no doubt serious short- 
comings). 


The real question was, however, 
whether the Court ought to impose 
a penalty on these people as a condi- 
tion of the company’s restoration to 
the register. Like our Companies 
Acts, the English Act imposes a de- 
fault penalty for breach of these 
provisions as to filing returns, but 
the Board of Trade did not contem- 
plate any proceedings for default be- 
cause in such proceedings the defen- 
dant must be shown to have acted 
“knowingly and wilfully”—no easy 
matter. Moreover, in ihe words of 
Roxburgh, J., “a criminal prosecu- 
tion might seem like a sledge-ham- 
mer to crack a nut of incompetence 
and inattention to duty, and this 
might result in reluctance to con- 
vict.” This, his Lordship thought, 
meant that these filing requirements 
might well be disregarded with im- 
punity, to the debasement of “the 
currency of the law”, and he would, 
so it appears, have been quite ready 
to impose some penalty had he had 
the power so to do. But he did not 
—either he had to impose the ex- 
treme penalty (£5 per day) which 
he considered unjust, or none at all. 


In the result, then, the company 
was restored to the register, and no 
penalty was imposed. But his Lord- 
ship supported a suggestion which 
had been made some fifty years ago 
that consideration be given to an 
amendment of the law. 


If, as is thought, the position is 
the same in some Australian States, 
the same considerations may well 
apply here. 
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THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF ACCOUNTING 


PART I 


The following article is based on an address given by 
WILLIAM C. O’HALLORAN, F.A.S.A., A.C.1LS., to the 


A.S.A., Students’ 


CCOUNTING’S origin can be 

traced to the earlier recorded 
civilisations. Whenever money or 
goods were dealt in, or there were 
taxes or tributes to be levied, then 
accounts had to be kept, although 
not necessarily in their present form. 
There are numerous translations of 
the records of the tax-collectors and 
others dating from the early civilisa- 
tions of Babylon, the Pharoahs and 
the Greeks. 


St. Croix in Greek and Roman 
Accounting, definitely states that 
neither the Romans nor the Greeks 
used the system of double entry, 
and that accounts were kept on the 
basis of receipts and payments. 


The main records of Greek 
accounting are contained on papyri 
and in inscriptions on stone, bronze, 
lead and wood. In the 6th century 
B.C. coined money came into use 
amongst the Greeks and so account- 
ing, as we regard it, came into being. 
This is not meant to imply that from 
this time all records were kept on a 
monetary basis, for this was not the 
case. In both the Greek and the 
Roman empires, records were kept 
on the basis of commodities and 
other possessions. It is interesting 
to note that in both empires, the 
unit of value in the days of barter 
was the ox, and that the Roman word 
for money, “pecunia” was derived 
from “pecus”, cattle. We use its 
derivative “pecuniary”, meaning 
money value. 
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The accounts of Greek origin relate 
to public accounts of the Athenian 
Empire, or to temple building or 
maintenance costs. The records are 
kept in various coinages, Athenian 
and others such as the Lampsacene 
and Cyzicene, which were apparently 
inter-changeable. 


Early Roman Empire accounting 
history, from the legal aspect, in- 
cludes two main works, the Corpus 
Juris Civilis of Emperor Justinian 
in 533 B.C. which contains a large 
number of references to accounts, 
and the Institutes of Gaius, a law 
textbook of the mid-second-century 
B.C. Most of the other literary evi- 
dence of accounting is contained in 
the speeches of Roman orators, al- 
though there exist fragments of 
Roman domestic accounts. There is 
evidence of trading concessions and 
of semi-corporations, but nothing to 
suggest that modern practice was 
adopted. 


The earliest business records relate 
to partnership and date from 1157, 
being made up of a few figures jotted 
down in the records of a Genoese 
notary public. 


Complex records were not yet 
required as the partnerships were 
for single ventures. As the tem- 
porary relationships changed to the 
more durable partnerships as we 
know them, so the records became 
more numerous. A fragment of a 
Florentine account-book, dating 
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In his opening remarks Mr. O’Hal- 7 
loran quoted from Roy A. Foulke’s 
Practical Financial Statement Analysis 
as follows:— 

Accounting is the language of 
finance. It is the means of recording 
through Arabie numerals the forces 


and values that represent everyday 
business transactions. By its very 
nature, accounting procedure adapts 
itself to business procedure and to 
business policy, not business procedure 
or policy to accounting. No decision 
concerning operating policies of a com- 
mercial or industrial business enter- 
prise can be made and carried out 
that will not be reflected in figures. 
That is why we lwe in a world of 
mathematics, why Arabic figures have 
become so tremendously important in 
a modern business civilisation based 
upon the profit economy, and perhaps 
some growing degree of national 
capitalism. The figures of a business 
enterprise are always and without 
exception the exact reflection of 
management operating policies or the 
lack of operating policies. 


He also quoted from Lin Yutang’s 
The Importance of Living, i.e., 

It is evident ... that the Chinese 
as a nation are more philosophic than 
efficient . - no nation could have 
survived the high blood pressure of an 
efficient life for four thousand years. 
Four thousand years of efficient living 
would ruin any nation. 


* * 








from 1211, shows that what may be 
called a paragraph form of account- 
ing was then in vogue. That is, the 
entry of the debt receivable or of the 
liability was made and space left 
below for entries of the payments 


(generally instalments). This 
account-book belonged to a company 
of bankers. Later, merchants began 
sending goods for sale to agents in 
various cities, and this made neces- 
sary considerable accounting ad- 
vancement. Between 1250 and 1400 
the Italian merchants fused the 
various processes into an integrated 
system of accounts which were 
classified and were based on double- 
entry. 
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Raymond de Roover in “Account- 
ing Prior to Paciola” states that the 
merchants had begun by 1400 to 
use accounting as a too) of manage- 
ment. They had made a start in 
developing the rudiments of cost 
accounting by introducing reserves 
and other modes of adjustment, such 
as accruals and deferred items, and 
introduced the audit of balance 
sheets. Financial analysis was not 
practised. 


There is considerable controversy 
as to when double entry was adopted. 
The dates claimed by different re- 
searchers vary from 1296 to 1400, 
and whilst it may have originated in 
Genoa as most authorities claim, 
there is evidence to support the view 
that it began in Florence. A frag- 
ment of a ledger belonging to the 
Farolfi company is in existence, and 
the entries, other than those relating 
to cash transactions, have cross 
references to corresponding debits 
or credits. The handwritten entries 
date from 1299 to 1300. 


At this time the account books 
had been split into several sections, 
each having a separate purpose. As 
traceable from fragments in exist- 
ence, the more usual referred to:— 


1. Livro a devito e a rocholti—a debtor and 
creditor book which contained, chiefly, 
the personal accounts of customers and 
correspondents; 

. Livro a vendite—or salesbook; 
Livro de’ provenesgine—in which were 
recorded all dealings relating to foreign 
exchange; 
Livro del chapitali—in which was 
apparently entered all dealings relating 
to the partners’ equality; 

. Livro dell’entrata e  dell’escita—the 
cash book; 
In some cases, instead of the livro del 
chapitali, there was the livro segreto, 
the private ledger. 


At this time the main change in 
the development of double entry, was 
in the set-out of the accounts. Entries 
were made in the books in a dissected 
form so that all the debit entries 
were in the first part of the ledger 
and the credit entries in the back 
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half. From this there was a further 
transition so that the personal debits 
were placed first in the ledger; the 
debits for expenses in a second part; 
the debits for the partners in a 
third; the credits for the partners 
in the fourth; the revenue credits 
(where cash) in a fifth part, and 
the personal credits in the last (or 
sixth) section. Even the cash book 
was kept so that the receipts section 
was separate from the payments 
section. 


The next development was the 
entering of the debits on one page 
with the credits for the same account 
on the opposite page, which is similar 
to today’s “T” form of account, 
except that it occupied two ledger 
pages instead of one. 


From our point of view, the out- 
standing happening of this period 
was the adoption’ of the Arabic 
numerals. It would be almost impos- 
sible to record the complex trans- 
actions of present day commerce and 
industry in the manner of the 
thirteenth century, when the Latin 


system was in operation. Today we 


write the figures 4,999 in four 
symbols; and under the Latin (or 
the Greek) this would require nine- 
teen symbols. St. Croix states that 
when the Greeks had streamlined 
their previously cumbersome system, 
they were confined to those figures 
between 1 and 99,999,999. 


In 1494, Luca Paciola published 
his Summa de Arithmeticam Geo- 
metrica, Proportiona et Proportion- 
alita, in Venice. He had previously 
written four other manuscripts, and 
it is evident that the part of the 
Summa dealing with bookkeeping 
was written some time before the 
publication of the work. This work 
became the standard work on book- 
keeping in Europe and was copied 
and translated in most of the mer- 
cantile countries. 

Coming nearer home and dealing 


With the development of accounting 
in England, we find that the use of 
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double entry was adopted from the 
Italians after the fifteenth century. 
There is nothing to suggest that 
there was any parallel development, 
although there are frequent refer- 
ences to accounts and to auditors. 


Sir Walter of Henley, in his 
“Tretyce off Husbandry” in the 
thirteenth century makes the follow- 
ing statement: 


“The auditors ought to be faithful 
and prudent, knowing their business, 
and all the points and articles of the 
accounts in rents, in outlays, and in 
returns of the grange and stock and 
other things belonging thereto”. 

Pixley in his 1901 edition of 
“Auditing” refers to the “Auditor 
of the Corporation of the City of 
London” as having been in office as 
early as 1299. Langland’s Vision 
of Piers Plowman published in 
1377, contains the line 
“Of my reue to take al that myne auditeur, 
or elles my stuwarde Conseilleth me by 
her account”. 
and in Paston’s Letters of 1469 
there is a request to 
“send down to some awdyter to take 
accomptys of Dawbney’s byllys”’. 

There are in existence accounts of 
the household of Sir Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell, covering the years 1417 
to 1476. These were very crude, 
being a record of monies received 
and monies paid out, the balances 
in hand, and in whose hands. 

The main method of accounting 
recording in those days was by 
means of “tallies”, or tally sticks, a 
crude but efficient method at a time 
when most of the population was 
illiterate. A tally could not be altered 
without detection as the record was 
cut into the wooden stick and, when 
both parties were satisfied with the 
record, split so that each party held 
identically marked tallies which could 
be identified by being placed to- 
gether. The purpose of the tally was 
recorded on the flat sides as refer- 
ence. This was, of course, in Latin 
in the earlier centuries. Rudolph 
Robert in his Short History of 
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Tallies, states that the tally was 
only a receipt and that it was a 
comprehensive record for the un- 
tutored of the period. 


A Bishop of London, Richard 
Fitznegel, about the year 1176, wrote 
a Dialogue de Scaccaria which 
described the technique of cutting 
a tally. A penny was equivalent to a 
single cut without wood being 
removed ; a shilling was a nick, with 
the wood removed, the size of a 
grain of ripe barley, and so forth. 
A half was evidenced by only half 
the section of wood being cut out. 


The mystery is why this system 
existed for as long as it did, in view 
of the gradual spread of writing and, 
later, printing. It was not until the 
eighteenth century that the issue of 
tallies fell into disfavour. The Bank 
of England at the end of the seven- 
teenth century issued tallies in 
acknowledgement of loans received 
on account of funds collected for war 
purposes. Some of these are still in 
existence, being up to eight feet in 
length. In 1782 an Act of Parliament 
was introduced for the abolition of 
tallies, but this was not effective 
until an Act passed during the reign 
of William the Fourth, ordering the 
destruction of the accumulation of 
tallies in the government records. 
This was used to feed the heating 
stoves of the House of Commons, not 
wisely but too well, with the result 
that the historic buildings were 
burnt down! 


The first book on accounting in 
England was a translation in 1543 
by Hugh Oldcastle, of the book- 
keeping __ section of Paciola’s 
Summa. No copy is known to exist 
although there is a record of a copy 
being sold by auction in 1779. This 
work was reprinted by John Mellis 
in 1588, and several copies of the 
reprint are in existence. 


The earliest printed bookkeeping 
text of purely English origin was 
that of James Peele, who apparently 
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had studied the subject well, for he 
put forth his ideas in his own 
language, and the book was not a 
free translation of Paciola’s work. 
In places he varied the text by the 
use of rhyme, a practice which might 
ease the dreariness of the works of 
some of our present day writers on 
accountancy. It was issued in 1553 
and again in 1569, and copies are 
still in existence. 


In 1789, a Complete System of 
Bookkeeping was issued by Ben- 
jamin Booth, an American who had 
emigrated to England thirty years 
before. It is outstanding for three 
reasons. Firstly, he criticised pre- 
vious writers for not giving a prac- 
ticable text; secondly, he gave “a 
regular series of transactions as 
they have occurred in business”; 
and thirdly, he set out the essential 
books in a form -similar to those in 
current use. 


The only other outstanding event 
was the issue of a new work by 
Edward Jones, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, which deplored 
the double entry system in no uncer- 
tain terms and set out a new system 
of single entry. It is only remark- 
able in that in it Jones developed the 
sectional balancing ledger and the 
tabulated journal. 


The development of commerce and 
industry in the past 150 years has 
not brought any material changes in 
the principles of accountancy, for a 
“debit is a debit and must have its 
corresponding credit”. The changes 
which have occurred have been in 
the multiplicity of records required 
for adequate financial control; and, 
in the development of the use of 
those records, not as records only, 
but as an aid to management, and 
for the purposes of analysis. Changes 
have also occurred in the form and 
content of financial statements. 


(Part II of this article dealing with the 
later development of accounting will be 
published in the January issue.) 
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It is folly to expect men to do all 
things that they may reasonably be 


expected to do 
—(RICHARD WHATELY) 








SIMPLIFICATION OF OFFICE 
RECORDING AND PROCEDURES 


By M. L. DENNIS, A.A.S.A., A.C.A.A. 


Senior Investigating Officer, S.A. Department of Industry 


Purpose of Office 


Basic to the approach to “Work 
Simplification” is the necessity to 
eliminate all the apparent complica- 
tions which tend to obscure the real 
purpose of any procedure. The 
ability to ignore side issues and con- 
centrate upon determining and meet- 


ing the essential requirement of a 
situation is a mental challenge with 
us under most circumstances. 


Therefore, it is desirable to state 
the functions of an office in simple 
terms. 


RECEIVING INFORMATION in the 
form of telephone calls, let- 
ters, orders, invoices and vari- 
ous advices and reports. 


RECORDING INFORMATION includ- 
ing financial and cost accounts, 
orders for material, stores 
cards, time and pay and cor- 
respondence. 


ARRANGING INFORMATION such 
as invoices, cost and statisti- 
cal statements, various finan- 
cial statements and reports. 
Facts have to be gathered 
from various records and in- 
formation arranged in a suit- 
able manner. 
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SUPPLYING INFORMATION verb- 
ally or in writing. 


SAFEGUARDING ASSETS involving 
the responsibility of observing 
the affairs of the business as 
recorded, and advising man- 
agement of any matter which 
appears to warrant inquiry. 

Deficiencies as shown by 
stock records or bad or diffi- 
cult debts should be reported. 
The records should not be re- 
garded as the end but only the 
means and if the office is to 
perform a vital service, man- 
agement must be given rapid 
and accurate’ information 
upon which it can act. 


All clerical work consists of the car- 
rying out of a number of simple 
operations, viz:—Writing: making 
original records; Copying: posting, 
transcribing or duplicating; Com- 
puting: adding, subtracting and cal- 
culating; Comparing: checking; 
Sorting: including classifying; Filing 
and Indexing; Communicating: ver- 
bal or written. 


Office organisation has become 
complex because of specialisation or 
the division of labor and the use of 
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one item of information for several 
purposes. 


The Philosophy of Work Simplifica- 
tion 
All things are ready if our minds 
be so. 


— (SHAKESPEARE) 


Before proceeding to a detailed 
analysis of the many more practical 
aspects of the subject, it may be 
useful to dwell upon the mental 
attitude—work simplification is more 
than a study of methods, it is intel- 
lectually a state of mind or attitude, 
a philosophy of progress. 


Pike in his Dynamics of Innovation 
wrote:— The obstacles to progress 
are not technical but intellectual. 


Dr. Einstein said: Imagination is 
more important than knowledge. 


Creative imagination or inventive 
ability is not the prerogative of a 
select few, but few use it to capacity; 
the task of stimulating the minds of 
associates is perhaps one of the most 
important aspects in staff training or 
in management. 


Progress will not allow us to con- 
tinue indefinitely doing things in 
the same way. Change is inevitable 
and there must be a constant seeking 
to improve the methods used by staff 
at all levels, but not merely for the 
sake of change. “New look” fashions 
can be expensive—it is rather the 
practical, sensible garment which 
should be sought. 


Management has the responsibility 
for developing an atmosphere in 
which ideas and suggestions will be 
welcomed and thoroughly examined. 
A spirit of teamwork in any organi- 
sation, large or small, is essential 
to efficiency. It is important to re- 
member that:—There is no limit to 
what can be accomplished if it does 
not matter who gets the credit. 


—(WILLIAM KUSHNICK) 


The Growth of the Office as a Service 
Department 


In most enterprises the office is an 
essential service department. The 
growth of business and the constant 
seeking of greater efficiency through 
improved and closer managerial con- 
trol has resulted in increased paper- 
work. 


Every movement of money, mate- 
rial, men or machines must be re- 
corded on paper. The paper is then 
sorted, distributed, analysed and re- 
corded. 


A survey in U.S.A. showed that the 
ratio of administrative staff to pro- 
duction workers increased from 9 
per cent. in 1899 to 18 per cent. in 
1937 and to 22 per cent. in 1947. 


It was estimated that over a 100- 
year period factory efficiency in- 
creased at a ratio of 10 to 1 as com- 
pared with office efficiency. 


The provision of facts on which 
the decisions of management are 
made in the co-ordination and operat- 
ing of undertakings, is an important 
function of the office. 


Financial records should be so de- 
signed that the financial effect of any 
decision taken by a responsible officer 
in charge of a section of the organi- 
sation can be ascertained without 
difficulty. This is not nearly so diff- 
cult as it appears and basically re- 
quires an appropriate classification 
of accounts. 


It is the responsibility of the office 
manager to see that facts are ar- 
ranged in the records in such a man- 
ner that they are readily available 
for management purposes. 


Planning the Organisation 

The effectiveness of systems work 
demands a recognition of the prime 
elements in the functioning of man- 

agement and systems. 
The objectives of the organisa- 
tion must be properly defined 

and understood. 
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Under INDIVIDUAL Tuition you 
progress at YOUR own pace. 


Examination after examination CONSISTENTLY out- 
standing achievements by Metropolitan Accountancy 
College students show what individual tuition can do 
for YOU. 
In the last three Accounts and Auditing examinations of the N.S.W. Public 
Accountants Registration Board Syllabus “S” (Australian Society of Account- 
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months’ study. S. Gompertz and D. A. Huisman won Ist and 3rd 


places. 
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with rapid reliable communication 


The largest Automatic Telephone 
Manufacturers in the British Commonwealth. 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO MELBOURNE'S 
FINEST DISPLAY OF OFFICE SYSTEMS AND 
EQUIPMENT TO SEE — 


TF 4 prvi hab 
as THE PERFECT LEOGER TRAY’ 
IW GWAVIRAY you have 


the principle of suspension filing applied 
to Ledger Cards, the normal sway plates 
being supplanted by new patented sus- 
pended steel envelopes which:— 

1. Glide on the slide rails at a 


touch of the operator’s hand 


Inset shows the new 1 len 
oa ee A to provide a perfect V open 


——- ing for speedy posting. 


2. Allow immediate removal of sections of 300 cards. The steel 
envelopes stand upright on the desk (see inset) and allow 
checking to proceed without interfering with the operator’s 
schedule. 


. Allow space-saving storage in the strong room. (Bulky trays 
can be left outside.) 


4. Allow housing of different sized cards in the one tray. 


For full details and a demonstration, call at 


The NEW Showrooms of: 


HARVEY NUDEX th: MB4O11 


555 COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE (Next Hotel Federal) 
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There must be clearly defined 
organisation functions, job 
responsibilities and _ related 
authorities. 


Procedures should be estab- 
lished to meet the require- 
ments of the organisation. 


Systems accomplish little where 
the organisation is not clear. Confu- 
sion and inefficiency inevitably follow 
unless it is made crystal clear who is 
responsible for what and to whom. 
Let there be no misconception on this 
matter. Vague, inadequate or incom- 
plete definitions are the sure signs of 
the presence of inefficiency. 


Authority should be delegated to 
proper levels, always as low as pos- 
sible consistent with the importance 
of the decision, but it should never 
be overlooked that final and absolute 
responsibility remains with the head 
of the organisation. 


An organisation must have reason- 
ably well established and adequately 
defined methods of doing business, 
and an agreed upon procedure and 
routine. But it cannot afford to lose 
its flexibility. The groove of routine 
should never become a rut. 


Process of Investigation 


Work simplification has been de- 
fined as:— 
Finding better ways of doing essen- 
tial jobs, and 
Getting others to adopt these bet- 
ter ways—enthusiastically if 
possible. 


Where a specific investigation is 


undertaken, as distinct from the 
continuing consideration of improv- 
ing methods by the staff on the job, 
this may be a major examination of 
an organisation or a branch of it, or 
the periodical selection of one or more 
separate jobs for analysis. 


The weight to be placed upon the 
following requirements will vary 
accordingly. 
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Terms of Reference. It is essential 
that these should be clearly stated, 
preferably in writing—know what 
you are setting out to do, define the 
objective. 


Gathering the Facts. An exercise 
which to the uninitiated may seem 
simple, this is usually the major part 
of any assignment, but the seeking 
and collecting of evidence is vital. 
It is usual to operate in accordance 
with the following plan:— 


Set up an organisation chart 
of the undertaking and/or 
branch under review. 


Obtain statements of duties, re- 
sponsibilities and authorities 
for each officer employed. 


Ascertain the purpose or object 
of the work. 


What is the work being per- 
formed? 


Why is the work necessary— 
can the objective be achieved 
even though certain phases are 
eliminated? 


How is the work performed? 


What is the sequence and distri- 
bution of units of work? 


What is the volume and fre- 
quency of the work? 


Certain of this information can 
be obtained in written statements 
through the management but the only 
satisfactory method of ensuring 
accuracy is to sit by the side of every 
member of the staff and carefully go 
through his job with him, step by 
step. 


It is of course, necessary to first 
of all discuss the project with the 
senior officers of the organisation— 
confidence in the integrity of the in- 
vestigator is essential. 


All information to be used must be 
accurate—it is dangerous to accept 
general statements on what is done 
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and why. Many wrong conclusions 
have been drawn on insufficient or 
inaccurate advice regarding proced- 
Opinions must not pass for 


ures. 
facts. 


The preparation of written notes 
gives a test check on the coherence 
of information from several sources, 
in addition assisting in the analysis 
becoming a permanent record. 


At the risk of over-emphasising, it 
is necessary to stress that informa- 
tion accepted must be precise and 
the investigator must probe and 
check and cross check to ensure this. 
Volumes and frequency are often the 
subject of wild or vague assessments, 
even by the staff performing the job. 


The critical but kindly questioning 
may be tedious to both parties, but 
the consequences of using wrong in- 
formation are serious. 


The password of those engaged in 
the field of work simplification is 
that of the young child who so often 
asks—“why?” This one word, con- 
tinually reiterated to every statement 
made and every record and form pro- 
duced, will result in astonishing re- 
wards. 


Every aspect of the work and every 
statement or report which is pre- 
pared costs money; therefore it is 
important to know who needs the in- 
formation, why and how often; is it 
already recorded in another place? 


Thus it is usually desirable to:— 


Interview and discuss duties 
with individual staff members. 


Set out a written questionnaire 
seeking information or sug- 
gestions. 


Study records and forms in use. 


Personally observe and measure 
work of each officer. 


Analysis 


From the information thus ob- 
tained simple flow charts can be set 
up and each phase of the work 
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under examination subjected to the 
following tests:— 


WHAT is being done? What are 
the steps? Have any been omit- 
ted? What is the meaning of 
each step, and what is repre- 
sented by them? What are the 
facts surrounding this process? 


WHY is this step necessary? 
Would it be possible to obtain 
the same results if this step 
were omitted? The justification 
and reason for each step of the 
process is being looked for. 


WHERE is this step being carried 
out and where should it be 
done? Could it be carried out 
more easily in less time, by 
shortening distances, by chang- 
ing the location of employees, or 
the equipment and furniture? 


WHEN should this step be done? 
Is it done in the logical and cor- 
rect sequence? Is simplification 
possible by combining or chang- 
ing this step, or by moving it 
backwards or forwards, that is, 
by performing it before or after? 


WHO should do this work? Is the 
right person doing it? Would 
it be more convenient or econo- 
mical for another person to do 
it? 

HOW is this work being done? 
Would it be possible to do it 
better with other equipment or 
a different layout? Is it possible 
to simplify each step still more? 


If each process is submitted to the 
foregoing questions, analysis is sim- 
plified, and correct conclusions are 
obtainable. 


Cost Control of Clerical Work 


It is possible and desirable to meas- 
ure and control the cost of various 
office operations. 


Apart from the control which can 
be obtained through preparing 4 
budget on a functional or break- 
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down basis, management can con- 
tinually test volume, work flow, and 
more importantly the need for the 
work, by adequate planning of work 
loads and procedures. 


A duty sheet for each employee 
showing his specific jobs, the per- 
centage time to be expended on each 
and the frequency of the operations 
will give a reasonable indication of 
the work’s extent. This can be ob- 
tained, if considered desirable, by 
the individual preparing a daily work 
sheet over a period and subject to 
continual check by a supervisor. 


The use of flow charts enables 
work to be kept moving in accord- 
ance with prescribed procedures and 
quickly shows inefficiencies. The 
supervisor should know at all times 
the volume of work being required 
of his individual staff members, and 
when it should be completed. 

Staff must realise they are a cost, 
and in their own interests become 
cost conscious. 

Instruction manuals are useful 
but should not be regarded as re- 
pressing ideas and suggestions from 
staff for improvements. 

A periodical examination by super- 
visors and management is necessary, 
particularly in a growing or chang- 
ing organisation, as it may be found 
that individuals are being given too 
wide a spread of tasks or that some 
activities could be performed by 
cheaper staff. 

It is fair to say that more useless 
and redundant procedures are re- 
tained in an office than in any other 
activity of an undertaking because 
costs of operation are not under close 
scrutiny and the test of “Is this work 
really necessary?” is not being con- 
tinuously and rigorously applied. 

Some specific and _ practical 
methods of controlling office produc- 
tion are:— 

Determine all the man hours in- 
volved in the production of each 
report—test the cost against 
value. 
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Standardise methods throughout 
the organisation so far as pos- 
sible. The idea of each super- 
visor proceeding according to his 
own dictates is prevalent. 

Control the flow of work—level out 
peak loads if possible. 

Assign priorities, or schedule work 
according to importance or avail- 
able time periods. 

Obtain periodical (weekly or 
monthly) reports of unfinished 
work. A useful statement from 
each officer (or section) :— 
Work on hand at beginning 


Work carried forward incom- 
plete 

Ensure that work in hand is not 
placed out of sight. Tidy desks 
by all means, but incomplete 
work should not be placed in 
bottom drawers, cupboards or 
hidden in other receptacles. 


Cost-Cutting Procedures 

Methods and practices introduced 
to reduce costs include: 

Microfilming. 

Photographic processes including 

photocopying of documents. 

Production of detailed maps from 

aerial photographs. 

Punch card installations. 

Dictating units. 

Typing pools are becoming ac- 
cepted practice and subject to com- 
petent supervision, they provide a 
ready means of economising. 

Some examination of work load 
and output is desirable. 

One large and efficient overseas 
organisation, probably the leader in 
the field of work study and work 
measurement in the United King- 
dom has tried these techniques on 
typistes’ pools. 
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It was found that for a variety of 
reasons efficiency generally did not 
exceed 50 per cent., the most import- 
ant reason being bad work flow. Fol- 
lowing the study of one section, effi- 
ciency improved to over 100 per cent. 
without any strain on the operators. 


Generalising, account must always 
be taken of the well-known tendency 
of typistes and clerks (and others) 
to spread out their work if they are 
not fully loaded. 

Another interesting experiment is 
under way in a large United King- 
dom government department. to 
break down the work of professional 
staff such as engineers, architects 
and draftsmen into units capable of 
being measured and therefore used as 
a basis of determining work loading. 


Office Machines and Equipment 


No paper of this nature is complete 
without some reference to office 
machines and equipment. However, 
the range is so large and continually 
increasing that it is impossible here 


to detail types and uses. 


To generalise it may be said that 
there is opportunity for economical 
use of some type of modern equip- 
ment in practically every office, but 
that every situation should be exam- 
ined carefully and systematically be- 
fore expenditure is incurred. 


Mechanisation or new filing equip- 
ment is not in itself the cure for 
costly and inefficient systems or pro- 
cedures. A system which is not basic- 
ally sound will continue to be unsatis- 
factory when mechanised unless it is 
revised in the process. 

The examination and amendment 
before mechanisation may show that 
different or cheaper equipment is 
needed. 


Form Control 


At least once every five years every 
form should be put on trial for its 
life. 

—(PETER DRUCKER) 


With minor exceptions every action 
of the office worker results in record- 
ing on a printed form of some sort. 

Forms are the “material” of the 
office worker. 


There is only a limited realisation 
of the substantial savings which can 
be effected by the proper control over 
the design and use of forms. An 
approximate calculation of the man 
hours which will be applied to its 
use each year will readily prove how 
worthwhile will be a day or so spent 
in efficient design. It is usually advis- 
able to make forms the responsibility 
of one officer—someone with imagin- 
ation. 


Some of the tests which can be 
applied to the design and use of 
forms are: 


What is the purpose? 

Is it essential? 

Can some other form be used in 
lieu? 

Can it be combined? 

How frequently is it required? 

Are all the copies needed? 

Does it clearly show its purpose? 

Are recurring items pre-printed? 

Is layout in sequence for filling in? 

Should it be numbered? 

Is binding margin provided? 
If necessary to line are they pro- 
perly spaced for typewriter? 
Is size correct for economical cut 
and filing purposes? 

Can window face envelope be used 
for mailing? 

Can it be printed both sides—if so, 
can it be by the tumbler method? 

Have users agreed to layout? 

Is quality of paper and binding 
most economical? 

Should copies be in color and have 
destination printed on them? 


In an investigation all forms in use 
should be produced and then it should 
have been noted on each one who pre- 
pared it, how frequently, where does 
the information come from, who 
checks it, who transcribes the infor- 
mation and who requires it. 
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Accountancy minded trainees 
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L. W. CHANT accountancy tutToriAL COLLEGE 


i. Instruction at the Accountancy College — 12 Spring St., 


Sydney. BU 3237. 


ii. Residential Accommodation at the special hostel provided 
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Road, Bellevue Hill, Sydney. ~ 


Apply early for further particulars. 
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ACCOUNTANCY CLASSES 


Thorough instruction by highly qualified 
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Full range of subjects for Society’s Exam- 
inations. 
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WHAT RELIABILITY MEANS FOR 
USERS OF PYROX 


Magictape 


RECORDERS! 


When experienced retailers of recorders are asked to 
supply equipment for out-back areas where no service 
facilities are readily available, the choice is always 
reliable Pyrox Magictape. Pyrox reliability comes 
from precision manufacture by the most experienced 
magnetic recording organisation in the world. Pyroz 
reliability is your assurance, too, of low maintenance 
and trouble-free service. 


Only Pyrox gives you two hours high fidelity on each 
tape; simple controls—one speed for both speech and 
music; fast forward and rewind. 

Available music and radio stores everywhere. 


PYROX LTD. 


14-36 Queensberry St., Melbourne .. .. .. FJ 913i 
18-20 Albion St., Sydney .. .. .. .. .. .. BA 227] 
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This usually, perhaps it could be 
said invariably, leads to interesting 
conclusions and inevitably to savings. 


Communications 


Hundreds of people can talk for one 
who can think, but thousands can 
think: for one who can see. 


—(JOHN RUSKIN) 


Communications are an important 
procedure in any organisation. They 
may be oral or written; internal or 
external. They affect the office as 
they do all other sections of an 
organisation. 


Adequate communication in and 
from the office is really the dissemin- 
ating of all the information from the 
office records. 


Poorly written or oral communica- 
tions handicap all levels of manage- 
ment, lower morale and are dynamite 
on public relations. 


The Report 


The report is a document for 
action, usually by a high author- 
ity. It is written to— 


provide information; 
offer advice; 
be easily translated into action. 


It should be as short as possible; 
detailed information in bulk 
should be attached as appen- 
dices. 


It should record and be based on 
facts, bias or prejudice has no 
place. Clearly presented, facts 
usually speak for themselves. 


Bear in mind, there are often two 
requirements :— 
to meet a current situation; 
to provide historical reasons for 
the decision, 


The objective of the assignment 
should be kept in mind; the writ- 
er’s knowledge of the subject 
may be profound, but it need not 
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become the major portion of the 
report. 


Use simple language, clear head- 
ings and coherent paragraphs. 


As a general approach it is usually 
satisfactory to:— 


state the problem; 

relate the facts discovered; 
draw the conclusions; 

make recommendations. 


The Written Communication 


Have a clear and definite under- 
standing about the matter to be con- 
veyed. It is meant to be understood. 
Write so that all points are stated 
logically in sequence and clearly. The 
writer should say what he means so 
that the reader understands as it is 
meant. 

Be precise, exact, definite; be 
graceful. Be clear and unambiguous 
but-above all be simple in expression. 

The simplification of written com- 
munication is one of the most diffi- 
cult but personally rewarding of any 
office discipline. 


The Oral Communication 


If an accurate and minute break- 
down of office costs were made, prob- 
ably it would be found that “oral 
communication” would be close to 
the top of the list. It is amazing the 
number of self-styled busy people 
who can afford large portions of 
their time to explain how busy (and 
important) they are. 

However, there is obviously need 
for adequate expression of opinion or 
instruction by the spoken word. The 
rules set out above for written com- 
munications may be followed with 
advantage. 


Office Layout 

The cost of office accommodation 
will continue to increase and a criti- 
cal examination of office layout and 
furniture sizes offers substantial eco- 
nomies and also generally assists in 
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a better planning of work flow and 
siting of offices. 


Desk sizes are important. Much 
waste floor space, costing money, 
occurs because office tables and desks 
are larger than necessary. 


A desk 4 ft. or 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 
6 in. in generally quite satisfactory 
for the clerical worker. Anything 
larger is an expensive luxury. Atten- 
tion is being given to the designing of 
functional furniture for typistes and 
machine operators. An interlocking 
unit type with work stations for two 
persons at the one desk has brought 
substantial space saving. 


It is seldom possible to plan in ideal 
areas, small rooms with fixed walls 
often restricting the best use of floor 
area. 


It is said that the Empire State 
Building in New York has 2,000,000 
sq. ft. of rentable office space, and 
accommodates 25,000 i.e. an average 
area of 80 sq. ft. per person. 


Where it is possible to plan in open 
areas, the following approximate 
areas (in square feet) will usually 
be satisfactory:— typiste 45/50; 
clerk 50/60; draftsman 80/90; super- 
visor 80/90; junior executive 100; 
senior executive 150; manager 200; 
head 250. 


Space not really required becomes 
quite expensive over a period. 


Human Relations 


More people are flattered into virtue 
than bullied out of vice. 


Relationships between the “work 
simplifier” and the operating staff are 
most important. Few people like to 
be told they are not doing their work 
in the best way. 


In fact, it is usually found that 
given the opportunity to make sug- 
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gestions the staff provide many of 
the improved methods which are 
finally accepted. They have either not 
considered it their job to offer ideas 
or it has not been possible to obtain 
proper consideration of their pro- 
posals. 


On the theory that a “pat on the 
back” is something we all need now 
and then, either high up or low down 
credit must always be given to the 
sponsor of an idea—if it cannot be 
accepted, he should be told the 
reason. 


Even the most difficult of indivi- 
duals is usually prepared to discuss 
ways and means if approached in a 
proper manner. People reluctant to 
accept new methods will generally 
respond to a suggestion to try the 
new way for a specified period, which 
is reasonable enough, anyway. They 
seldom want to revert to the old 
method if the idea is sound. It is 
quite useless trying to force a new 
idea against total opposition. 


Summary 


The requirements may be summar- 
ised by indicating that while there is 
no easy means of achieving economies 
in the office, the need is to promote 
an awareness at all levels of manage- 
ment to constantly seek out simpler 
ways of obtaining the required result. 


While all can learn from associa- 
tion with others and by the examina- 
tion of practices in other organisa- 
tions, these borrowed ideas are only 
minor in relation to the results to be 
obtained from the continual -en- 
deavour of the staff of an undertak- 
ing to improve its own procedures. 


Create the atmosphere, provide the 
incentive, stimulate the staff and the 
rewards will be. certain. 
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DECIMAL COINAGE FOR AUSTRALIA 
PRO AND CON 


The letters published below on the 
question of decimal coinage bring 
some enlightening thoughts to bear 
on the subject. As befits the festive 
season, perhaps, they are not without 
their touches of ironic humour and 
nostalgia. 


The Editor, 
Sir, 

Up to the September issue, the corres- 
pondence in your esteemed journal on 
decimal coinage has displayed a suitable 
divergence of opinion which augurs well for 
the production of a confusing system of 
conversion which, no doubt, will, in its 
initial stages at least, satisfy few people. 
Perhaps there is some mystic, mathematical 
significance in the fact that in the four 
issues in which this topic has been debated, 
there has appeared (E. and O.E.) a total 
of twelve letters, ten of which are favour- 
able to decimal coinage and two suggest 
some doubts about it. 

The members of the Society must surely 
applaud the decision of General Council to 
appoint a committee to study this question 
in all its aspects (June issue). The purpose 
of this letter is to suggest one of these 
aspects which seems to have been over- 
looked up to the present and which is 
submitted so that research workers in the 
distant future will not be able to say 
that it was completely overlooked by this 
professional body. 

The aspect I refer to has been admirably 
put by Professor Tobias Dantzig in his 
delightful and useful book “Number, The 
Language of Science’”’, the sub-title of which 
is “A Critical Survey Written for the Cul- 
tured Non-Mathematician”. At pp. 15-16 he 
writes :— 

“That mankind adopted the decimal 
system is a physiological accident. Those 
who see the hand of Providence in every- 
thing will have to admit that Providence 
is a poor mathematician. For outside its 
Oo iggy geo merit the decimal base has 
ittle to commend itself. Almost any 
other base, with the possible exception 
of nine, would have done as well and 
probably better. 

Indeed, if the choice of a base were 
left to a group of experts, we should 
probably witness a conflict between the 
practical man, who would insist on a 
base with the greatest number of divi- 
sors, such as twelve, and the mathema- 
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tician, who would want a prime number, 
such as seven or eleven, for a base. As 
a matter of fact, late in the eighteenth 
century the great naturalist Buffon pro- 
posed that the duodecimal system (base 
12) be universally adopted. He pointed 
to the fact that 12 has 4 divisors, while 
10 has only two, and maintained that 
throughout the ages this inadequacy of 
our decimal system had been so keenly 
felt that, in spite of ten being the 
universal base, most measures had 12 
secondary units. 

On the other hand the great mathe- 
matician Lagrange claimed that a prime 
base is far more advantageous. He 
pointed to the fact that with a prime 
base every systematic fraction would be 
irreducible and would therefore repre- 
sent the number in a unique way. In 
our present numeration, for instance, the 
decimal fraction .36 stands really for 
many fractions: 36/100, 18/50, and 9/25 

. . Such an ambiguity would be con- 
siderably lessened if a prime base, such 
as eleven were adopted. 

But whether the enlightened group to 
whom we would entrust the selection of 
the base decided on a prime or a com- 
posite base, we may rest assured that 
the number ten would not even be con- 
sidered, for it is neither prime nor has it 
a sufficient number of divisors.” 
Lancelot Hogen makes the same point in 

his “Mathematics for the Million”:— 
“For the purpose of calculation 10 is a 
bad number, however holy its devotionai 
associations and however venerable its 
biological antecedents. It has only three 
exact divisors: 1, 2, 5. The number 12 
has 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 as its divisors, and the 
number 60 has 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 15, 
20, 30. A large number of factors is a 
great advantage in rapid calculation. So 
it would be an improvement on our 
present standards to make a Hegelian 
compromise of the English and French 
systems by adding two numbers to the 
Hindu number script, and making a posi- 
tional notation based on. the twelve- 
fingered abacus with weights and 
measures adjusted accordingly.” (p. 331). 
The suggestion, which will no doukt be 
recognized as being about 200 years before 
its time, is put forward that, if, instead of 
falling into line with the backward prac- 
tices of other countries, we wish to be 
truly pioneers in this field, we should per- 
haps introduce two new symbols for “ten” 
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and “eleven”, then build on our duodecimal 
system and make our pound of twelve 
shillings (of twelve pence each), our yard 
of 12 feet (of twelve inches each), our week 
of twelve half-days (of twelve hours each), 
and so on. In this kind of way could our 
own native genius triumph over the in- 
sidious infiltrations of foreign influences. 


L. GOLDBERG, 
Faculty of Economics and Commerce, 
University of Melbourne 


P.S. Perhaps, in fairness to all concerned, 
I should also quote the two paragraphs 
which follow the above passage from 
Dantzig:— 

“In our own age, when calculating 
devices have largely supplanted mental 
arithmetic, nobody would take either 
proposal seriously. The advantages 
gained are so slight, and the tradition 
of counting by tens so firm, that the 
challenge seems ridiculous. 

From the standpoint of the history of 
culture a change of base, even if prac- 
ticable, would be highly undesirable. 
As long as man counts by tens, his ten 
fingers will remind him of the human 
origin of this most important phase of 
his mental life. So may the decimal 
system stand as a living monument to 
the proposition: Man is the measure of 
all things.” 


— — 


The Editor, 
Sir, 

I am most interested in the discussion on 
decimal coinage. I support the fullest 
investigation and study of this proposed 
reform and would endorse generally the 
views of those who have written in favour, 
leaving the details to be worked out by 
experts. The almost uniform views as to 
the slight changes required show that the 
transitional period would not be difficult, 
and new denominations almost automatic- 
ally select themselves. What we call them 
is really a matter of taste. 

We can learn from the experience of 
other countries that paper money for 
the equivalent of anything below our 
present half-note would, with one excep- 
tion, prove most troublesome. The excep- 
tion, I think, is that a coin or note at the 
5/- or even 4/- level would be a great 
added convenience. Alternatively or per- 
haps in addition, a 15/- note would be worth 
a trial. 

Another suggestion is to make the coin 
equivalent to 3d. a larger and thicker one 
and in the English shape. 
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Summing up the advantages one might 
say that an outstanding gain will be the 
simplification of the task of whatever 
member of the distinguished family of 
Fagin happens to be Treasurer. 

When this much is achieved I hope your 
correspondent Mr. Grapulin will not stop 
until he rids us of our table of weights 
(!!) and measures, particularly our square 
measure (!!1). How is it that these escaped 
the pen of Shaw or Gilbert? G.B.S. left 
money on trust for another social experi- 
ment, a trust now held, in a witty and 
elegant judgment, to be of imperfect 
obligation. 

If we are ever minded to go this far 
in reform, critics will say that it will be 
hard to remember the substitute for 38-24, 
etc., while lawyers no doubt will not easily 
get used to the substitute for “Blackacre”, 
Also everyday expressions like the “golden 
mile” and “a ton of bricks” will eventually 
need replacing but hardly even a Ronald 
Knox could find an alternative for the 
idea of “adding a cubit to one’s stature”. 

There will be countless disputations 
about the four minute mile and evens for 
100 yards, while others will contrast the 
performance of Phar Lap and Carbine at 
their weights over two miles with the 
four-year-olds of tomorrow. 

Even if we adopt a complete series of 
picturesque symbols of native fauna as 
seen on Irish coins and already on some 
of our own coins and stamps, the familiar 
names for the obverse and reverse will 
surely remain. 


W. J. DIGNAM, (Judge), A.A.S.A. 
Hunter Street, Sydney. 


—AY— 


The Editor, 
Sir, 

Most writers on decimal coinage deal 
with the. best way of converting without 
too much confusion; some write about the 
cost. It seems to be common ground then 
that if we convert—correction, “when” 
we convert, because it is assumed to be 
inevitable—we expose ourselves 

(a) to the need for carrying out an 

enormous job of planning, 

(b) to the risk of confusion, 

(c) to the certainty of very great 

expense. 

I have noticed only one writer 
(“Enquirer”, August) ask “What are the 
advantages?” Well, what are they? Only 
one possible advantage suggests itself: 
greater ease of calculation. Calculation 
not only easier, but so much easier as to 
be spectacular. 

What sort of calculations do we do with 
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money? Four: addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division. 

Consider addition. Does it take longer 
to add a column of pounds, shillings and 
pence than one of dollars and cents, 
assuming the same number of digits in 
each? Or subtract? On given that 49 
articles cost $1831.45 is it any easier to 
calculate the unit cost than if the 49 had 
cost £1831/4/5? 239 articles @ 4.875d. each 
cost £4/17/14, and I worked that out in 
my head. But if you want to know the 
cost of 239 articles @ 4.875 cents I’ll have 
to let you know. 

I just don’t think there are any advan- 
tages about decimal coinage—certainly not 
enough to warrant the trouble and expense 
of changing over and show the handsome 
profit which could be its only justification. 


NORMAN BOASE, 
Franklin Street, Melbourne. 


Owing to pressure on space a number 
of letters on the above subject have had 
to be held over for inclusion in subsequent 
issues of the journal. 


What H.R.H. the Prince said: 


In opening the International Congress of 
Accountants at Amsterdam in September, 
H.R.H. the Prince of the Netherlands 
said :— 

“The real significance of professional 

congresses like yours is, I feel, primarily 

to be seen in the usefulness of open- 
minded discussion of the many problems 
which must face you. However a not 
less interesting objective can be attained 
by assemblies like this. International 
congresses, which provide opportunities 
for a down-to-earth discussion of pro- 
fessional problems as well as real per- 
sonal contact between representatives 
of many nations, can do much towards 
promoting a better understanding. .. .” 


These remarks can be applied with equal 
force to the Australian Society of Account- 
ants’ Convention to be held in Sydney on 
5 to 8 May, 1958. This is an event which 
cannot fail to be of interest and value to 
every member of the A.S.A. 





Some Observations on Cheque Endorsements 


The Editor, 


Sir, 

Appearing in The Australian Accountant 
(p. 482, October, 1957) are main amend- 
ments to the English law relating to 
endorsements. 


Some observations may be of interest in 
so far as the effect of the legislation will 
alter the position of the parties to a cheque. 


As it has been over the years, endorse- 
ment of a cheque drawn to order was a 
condition to be complied with before the 
instrument could be paid in due course, 
and the new legislation removes this con- 
dition in respect of: a cheque, but not a 
Bill of Exchange. 


Perhaps, this aspect is the more import- 
ant feature. A Bill of Exchange is trans- 
ferred by way of “indorsement” (to quote 
the Act) and “indorsers’” become parties 
to the bill and liable under certain con- 
ditions thereby. A cheque is defined in 
the Bills of Exchange Act as a Bill of 
Exchange of a particular class, but the 
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parties thereto are in no way comparable, 
hence the necessity to define in the new 
legislation with certainty the type of 
instrument referred to. 


The removal of the necessity to insist 
on endorsements of order cheques will 
therefore be a considerable saving in time 
and procedure without giving away any 
safeguards formerly considered essential. 
A paying bank has never been able to say 
more than that a regular endorsement 
purported to be that of the payee. If the 
endorsement was forged, payment in good 
faith by a bank constituted payment in 
due course with full protection to the 
paying bank. It might therefore be said 
the only responsibility in the past resting 
with the paying bank was to see that 
someone or other had written the name 
of the payee in a manner required by the 
Act. The new amendments might well be 
introduced here. 


W. D. BROADRIBB, A.B.I.A., A.A.S.A., 
Glenorie, N.S.W. 





The Australasian Institute of Cost Accountants 


MEETING OF GENERAL COUNCIL : 


A meeting of the General Council 
of the Institute was held in Sydney 
on Thursday and Friday, 7 and 8 
November. Those present included 
Messrs. B. W. B. Ruffels, President 
(in the chair), W. H. Duirs, E. D. 
Elphinstone, H. F. Fox, R. J. Jarman, 
A. F. J. Sutherland, H. L. Thomas 
and O. L. Wilson (members appointed 
by the Institute); O. H. Paton, L. 
H. Dillon and W. P. Henson (members 
appointed by the Society);.and C. 
W. Andersen (General Registrar). 


Consideration was given to all 
aspects of Institute policy and activi- 
ties. Among the decisions reached 
was the important one that decisive 
steps should be taken to consolidate 
the position of the Institute as a 
post-graduate body. A number of 
proposals flowing from this decision 
were referred to various committees 
for study and report. Other decisions 
were: 


Length of Papers 


From the May 1958 examinations, the 
time for answering each paper will be 
extended from three to three and a half 
hours so that a more intensive test can be 
made of candidates’ knowledge. 


Eligibility to Sjt for the Examinations 


No person shall be eligible in future to 
sit for the examinations of the Institute 
unless he is either a member of the Aus- 
tralian Society of Accountants or eligible 
to apply for membership of the Society. 


Time Within Which to Sit 


Regulations concerning the time within 
which candidates will be permitted to sit 
for the examinations have been amended 
and will be conveyed to students with entry 
forms for the next examinations. 


Applications for Admission to Examinations 


In future, applicants for admission to 
the examinations, who are members of the 
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Australian Society of Accountants, will not 
be required to submit testimonials with 
their applications. 


Examiners 


The resignations of Mr. C. B. Villiers as 
a non-examining member of the Board of 
Examiners and Mr. A. G. James as 
examiner in paper no. 3 were accepted with 
regret. Messrs. W. M. Hodgins and §. F. 
Gray (both of Sydney) were appointed 
examiner and assistant examiner respec- 
tively for paper no. 3. The appointment 
of Mr. W. H. Weekes of Melbourne as an 
assistant examiner in place of Mr. R. 0. 
Thiele who had resigned during the year, 
was confirmed. 


Award of Prizes 


It was decided that, with the exception 
of the Offner Hadley prize, the award of 
prizes to candidates sitting for the 
examinations of the Institute should be 
discontinued after the October 1957 
examinations and that Australian Honours 
Certificates should be awarded to students 
gaining the highest marks in each paper, 
wherever resident, and State Honours 
Certificates to those gaining the highest 
marks in each paper in each State. 

In accordance with the wishes of the 
donors, the Offner Hadley prize of ten 
guineas will be awarded, in future, to the 
candidate who gains the highest marks 
in paper no. 5 at each series of examina- 
tions. 


Registered Students 


The provisions regarding registered 
candidates and students were clarified. In 
future, an application fee of one guinea 
will be payable by every person on admis- 
sion to the Register of Candidates, who will 
be described as a “registered candidate”. 
On payment of an annual fee of one 
guinea, a registered candidate or any other 
person may become a “registered student” 
and will be entitled to receive the following 
benefits :— 

Invitations to selected lectures, social 

functions and other activities; 

Special lectures and discussions relating 

to the examinations; 

Issues of the “Cost Bulletin’; 


Use of the library. 
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Admission to Membership 

Messrs. G. E. Fitzgerald, B.A., B.Com., 
F.A.S.A. and W. H. Filleul, A.A.S.A., were 
admitted to membership of the Institute 
without examination in pursuance of 
Article 13.: 


Finance 

Following a revision of the financial 
arrangements between General Council and 
the Divisions, the internal finances of the 
Institute are now controlled by budgets 
prepared by the Divisions for the approval 
of General Council. 


Certificate Fee 


Every applicant for admission to member- 
ship will now be required to pay the cer- 
tificate fee of 10/6 at the time of lodging 
his application. 


Examination Fees 


Beginning with the May 1958 examina- 
tions, all candidates will be charged, in 
addition to the present examination fee of 
£1/5/- a paper, a supervision fee of 10/- 
for each series of examinations, irrespective 
of the number of papers taken. Fees and 
expenses of country supervisors will, in 
future, be borne by the Institute. 


Model Answers 


Model answers for the May 1958 
examinations and subsequent series will 
be issued separately for each paper at a 
charge of 2/- a paper. At present they are 
being issued in sets at 10/-. 


Publications 


A report on the Cost Bulletins produced 
during the year and on the programme 
planned for 1958 was submitted to General 
Council by the Publications Committee. 


The Research Committee was asked by 
General Council to prepare two technical 
articles for publication during 1958. 


Publicity 


It was noted that a communication is 
now being sent to each candidate of the 
Society on completion of his examinations, 
drawing attention to the advantages of 
continuing his studies in cost accounting. 


Decimalisation of Currency 


It was decided that the Institute should 
support the representations of the Decimal 
Currency Council to the Commonwealth 
Government that it institute a public 
inquiry on decimal coinage at which all 
interested sections of the community might 
express their views. 
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Annual Lecture of President 


The intention of the Victorian Council 
to invite each president to deliver a lecture 
in Melbourne each year, similar to the 
one recently given by Mr. Ruffels which 
had been an outstanding success, was 
noted. 


Office-Bearers 


The following office-bearers were elected 
for the ensuing year:— President—Mr. R. 
F. Jarman (N.S.W.); 

W. H. Duirs (W.A.); Hon. treasurer—Mr. 


A. F. J. Sutherland (Vic.). 


Records of Appreciation 


General Council placed on record its 
appreciation to the retiring President, Mr. 
B. W. B. Ruffels, for the valuable work he 
had performed during the year and for the 
able manner in which he had conducted 
the proceedings of the meeting. 


General Council also placed on record 
its appreciation of the work performed by 
the General Registrar, Mr. C. W. Andersen, 
and staff, during the past year. 


—N— 
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Register of Members 
VICTORIA 


Provisional Associates: A. T. Hird, Ng, 
T. K., R. Stewart-Scott, R. C. Curtis. 

Associates: N. C. Armour, J. W. Davis, 
F. K. Forbes, J. M. Hall, D. J. D. Manley, 


J. G. Pring. 
Advanced to Associate: H. C. Nicolson. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

Provisional Associates: J. W. Cape, H. 
O. Cornelius, R. F. econ R. S. Muller. 

Associates: T. Cheong, N, A. Ferris, P. 
E. Ford, K. W. Forsyth, m1 D. Hamilton, 
N. W. H. Hall, K. O. Humphries, J. E. 
Marie, K. R. Pitt, J. G. Reynolds, B. E. 
Walker, E. A. Wybrew. 

Advanced to Associate: J. P. Burrowes, 
H. W. Green, E. J. Griffiths, D. A. Lemsing. 

Advanced to Fellow: C. M. Backhouse, 
H. F. Knight, S. H. Macfarlane, G. H. 
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R. S. Rhodes. 
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Removed from Register: G. E. Scantle- 
bury (deceased), C. G. Wittwer (resigned). 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Australian Society of 
Accountants 


VICTORIA 


Weekend Convention at Bendigo 


Members of the Victorian Division 
enjoyed a most successful convention at 


Bendigo on 15, 16 and 17 November. It’ 


was the first time that such a convention 
had been held there. The majority of those 
attending travelled by car from Melbourne 
on Friday afternoon arriving in time for 
the official dinner at the Shamrock Hotel. 


The 82 members who attended included 
visitors from Geelong, Deniliquin and 
Albury and 25 Bendigo representatives. 
Mr. V. L. Solomon President of the Vic- 
torian Division, was the chairman at the 
dinner and he appropriately introduced 
Mr. P. J. Clarey, M.H.R. for Bendigo, who 
declared the Convention officially open. In 
doing so Mr. Clarey said that “he doubted 
whether the community realised the debt 
and obligation that industry generally 
owed to the accountant for the work he 
did. It was the skill behind the account- 
ancy profession that gave the manufacturer 
and commercial institutions confidence. The 
businessman could not be a specialist in 
everything and he relied on the accountant, 
a specialist in this field”. Mr. Clarey said 
that he agreed with the steps taken to 
bring about the passing of legislation for 
the registration of accountants. 


Mr. O. Farmer (Bendigo chairman) 
proposed a toast to the visitors to which 
the Mayor of Bendigo responded. 


The technical sessions were as follows:— 


Friday evening: Sound films in colour 
dealing with the problem of retail inven- 
tory shortages and electronic accounting 
and its apvlication. The films were intro- 
duced by Mr. W. A. Dick, partner in charge, 
Management Advisory Division, Fuller 
King & Co., by whose courtesy they were 
made available. 


Saturday morning: Mr. J. A. Macdonald, 
A.A.S.A., secretary and chief accountant, 
Moulded Products (A’asia) Ltd. dealt 
with the manufacturers’ problems in the 
organisation of available funds—working 
capital—to the best advantage in allowing 
necessary stock to be financed over a pre- 
determined period of operation. The chair- 
man for this session was Mr. A. McB. Fair- 
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foul. Saturday afternoon was occupied by 
a tour of the district. Mr. Wesley C. Harry 
of the Lands Department provided a most 
knowledgeable commentary during the trip 
and this added considerably to the interest 
of members. 


Saturday evening: The theme of the 
convention “Current Trends in the Manage- 
ment of Stock” was continued at this 
session by Mr. F. T. Whiteway, A.A.S.A,, 
general manager, Edments Pty. Ltd., who 
spoke on the subject from the retailer's 
angle. This session had Mr. E. A. Peverill 
as chairman. 


The final session was held on Sunday 
morning when the speaker was Mr. W. A, 
Dick. In his address entitled “New Per- 
spectives” he used specially prepared dia- 
grams and graphs to illustrate the main 
points. He summarised the papers of the 
previous speakers and drew certain con- 
clusions relative to them and new develop- 
ments in the management of stock. 

All the sessions were followed by infor- 
mative question and answer periods which 
contributed greatly to the value of the 
convention to participating members. 


After the conclusion of Mr. Dick’s 
address Mr. V. L. Solomon terminated the 
convention in a short speech in the c.vrse 
of which he thanked all those who had 
contributed to its success. He paid tributes 
to the speakers at the technical sessics, 
and the members of the A.S.A. Bendigo 
Branch for their hospitality. 


Monthly Luncheon 

The speaker at the November luncheor 
was Mr. John Frith, cartoonist on the 
staff of the Melbourne “Herald”. His talk 
to members was most entertaining and 
was well received. 


Family Circle Discussion 

Members who attended the November 
discussion heard Mr.* K. Cross of Offner, 
Hadley & Co. speak on the subject of 
“Making a Budget Work”. 


BALLARAT 


The Branch’s final meeting for the 
current year was held on 11 November at 
the “Ballarat Wattle’, Mr. E. Coulson, 
A.A.S.A., chairman of the Branch Council 
presiding. 

Mr. R. J. King-Smith, A.A.S.A., of the 
accounting machine division of the National 
Cash Register Co. Pty. Ltd., gave a lecture 
on the subject of “An Introduction to 
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To replace your accountant may be costly 
and inconvenient to you . . . then there's 
the possible loss of the payroll. BUT WHAT 
ABOUT HIS FAMILY .. . and your con- 
science? That's when you begin to realise 
that pay days can cost you far more than 
the money you draw. Mayne Nickless can 
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Mechanised Accounting.” With the assist- 
ance of illustrated charts and actual 
machines the speaker gave members and 
students a splendid insight into the current 
trends of mechanised accounting. 

Mr. N. A. Crouch, A.A.S.A., proposed a 
vote of thanks on behalf of those present, 
making special reference to the thoughtful 
manner in which the material had been 
prepared and presented. 

Supper was served at the conclusion of 
the formal proceedings. 


QUEENSLAND 


Members’ Luncheon: 


On 14 November, members were privi- 
leged to hear an address by Professor H. 
C. Webster, Professor of Physics at the 
University of Queensland and Convenor of 
the Australian National Committee for the 
International Geophysical Year. 

Professor Webster dealt with many 
interesting aspects of rocket dévelopment 
leading up to the launching of the Russian 
satellites, and the scientific value of satel- 
lites in relation to the International Geo- 
physical Year. This proved to be a subject 
of topical importance and the address was 
warmly received. 

The State President, Mr. R. F. Butt, was 
chairman of the meeting and he welcomed 
as guests of the Society, Mr. R. Barlow, 
Queensland manager of the E.S. & A. Bank 
Ltd., and Mr. J. V. Wood of the Bank of 
New South Wales, Sydney, who was pre- 
viously a State President in Queensland of 
the Commonwealth Institute of Account- 
ants. 

A vote of thanks to the speaker was 
proposed by Mr. L. A. Suggars. 


Education Group: 

At the monthly education meeting. held 
on 14 November, members were able to 
hear, through the medium of a _ tape 
recorder, a commentary by Professor 
Robert L. Dixon on developments in 
Management accounting in the United 
States of America. 

Professor Dixon is a Professor of 
Accounting at the University of Michigan 
and a well-known contributor to profes- 
sional journals in America. He. recently 
visited Australia under the auspices of the 
Society to conduct a course of lectures in 
each State. 

Whilst in Brisbane he was interviewed 
by Mr. A. S. Donnelly, A.A.S.A., and a tape 
recording was made of the interview in 
which the following topics were discussed: 
The Controller in American Business, 
Direct Costing, Statistical Sampling, the 
New Concept of Responsibility Accounting, 
Budgeting, and Standard Costs. 

Following the recording members dis- 
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cussed Professor Dixon’s comments, led 
by a panel of members who had attended 
the recent lecture course conducted by him. 
This proved to be a lively session of great 
interest to those present. 


Presentation of Certificates of Member- 
ship: 

To enable newly admitted members to 
meet members of the Divisional Council and 
to receive their certificates of membership 
of the Society in person, an enjoyable func- 
tion was arranged at the Overseas League, 
Eagle Street, Brisbane, at 5.30 p.m. on 
17 October. 

On behalf of the Council, Mr. R. F. Butt, 
the State President, welcomed new mem- 
bers and in doing so stressed upon them 
their obligations to the profession and the 
Society, which came to them on admission. 

He also welcomed Mr. N. Morris, State 
vice-president of the Queensland Division 
of the Australasian Institute of Cost 
Accountants, who attended in the absence 
ef Mr. G. M. E. Offner who was away 
from Brisbane. Mr. Morris then addressed 
the members of the Society. He emphasised 
the points that, owing to the great expan- 
sion of industry in Australia, more and 
more cost accountants are in demand, and 
that there is the need for accountants to 
have specialised training in cost account- 
ancy. 

The State President then inivited the 
new members to remain to meet the 
members of the Council and join them in 
light refreshments. 


Personal: 

Mr. L. L. McKenzie, A.A.S.A., Queens- 
land manager of Trans-Australia Airlines 
for the last three years, has now been 
transferred to Melbourne head office. 

Mr. C. J. Connell, F.A.S.A., F.C.A.A., 
has been appointed Registrar of the Queens- 
land University. He was Deputy Registrar 
from April, 1954. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Members of the Divisional Council are 
to be entertained by the State Council of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in Australia at an informal gathering at 
the Institute’s office on Friday, 6 December. 


Activities 1958: 

The Divisional Council is finalising details 
of the activities programme for the year 
1958 and a copy of the programme will be 
issued to members with the subscription 
notices early in the New Year. 

Annual General Meeting of the Division: 

The annual general meeting of the 
Division will be held at the Myer Apollo 
Dining Hall on Friday, 28 March, 1958. 

Nominations for the office of Divisional 
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Councillor must be in writing, signed by 
two members and the candidate, and must 
be lodged with the State Registrar 28 days 
before the ordinary general meeting of the 
Division, that is 28 February, 1958. 


Christmas Greetings: 

The State President, Mr. C. L. Hargrave, 
and members of the Divisional Council 
extend seasonal greetings to all members. 


News of Members: 

Our congratulations are extended to Mr. 
R. L. Mathews, Reader in Commercial 
Studies in the University of Adelaide, and 
a member of the South Australian Divi- 
sional Council, wno has been appointed to 
the newly established Chair of Commerce 
in the University of Adelaide. Mr. 
Mathews will take up his appointment on 
the 1 January, 1958. 

Mr. R. E. B. Love, accountant of the 
Shell Company of Australia Limited, South 
Australian branch, and a member of the 
South Australian Divisional Council, has 
been appointed assistant to the finance 
manager at the head office of the Shell 
Company in Melbourne. Mr. Love will 
leave Adelaide in January to take up his 
appointment. His resignation as a member 
of the Divisional Council has been accepted 
to take effect as from the date of his 
departure. 

Mr. R. W. Seedsman has been appointed 
to the board and chairman of directors of 
J. R. Tregoning Limited and Link-Belt 
(S.A.) Pty. Ltd. 


Obituary: 

We record with regret the death of Mr. 
G. E. Scantlebury who had been a member 
of the Society and of the former Federal 
Institute of Accountants since 1925. 


TASMANIA 


Visit of Mr. R. E. Gregory: 

In November the Tasmanian Division 
was honoured by a visit from Mr. R. E 
Gregory, F.A.S.A., secretary and director 
of the Myer Emporium Limited. 

Mr. Gregory addressed meetings of 
members and guests at Devonport, Laun- 
ceston and Hobart, on the subject of 
“Retail Accounting.” The meetings were 
well attended, and in each instance his 
address was followed by an interesting 
discussion period. 

An appropriate prelude to the Devonport 
meeting was the annual dinner of the 
North-Western Group of the Tasmanian 
Division. This was held at the Tamahere 
Hotel, Devonport, Mr. Gregory being the 
guest of honour. 
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The Council of the Tasmanian Division 
entertained Mr. Gregory and guests at 
supper following the Hobart meeting, and 
the State President (Mr. Quentin 
McDougall) expressed the Council’s 
appreciation to Mr. Gregory for making 
the visit to Tasmania. 


Annual Church Service: 

The fourth annual accountants’ church 
services in Tasmania were held on 17 
November at Hobart and Launceston. In 
other parts of the State members attended 
their local churches. 


Visit of Inspection to Claremont Works: 


At the invitation of the chief accountant 
(Mr. V. A. Benjafield, F.A.S.A.), 70 mem- 
bers of the Tasmanian Division inspected 
the electronic accounting installation at the 
Claremont Works of Cadbury-Fry-Pascall 
Pty. Ltd., on 28 October and 25 November. 

The response to the invitation extended 
was overwhelming, and some additional 50 
members were, unfortunately, unable to be 
accommodated on these occasions. 

These visits of inspection were most 
enjoyable and informative and we are 
indebted to the board of directors of Cad- 
bury-Fry-Pascall Pty. Ltd. and to Mr. 
Benjafield and his staff for making them 
possible. 


Personal: 

Mr. P. A. Rowland, A.A.S.A., has been 
appointed manager of the Agricultural 
Bank of Tasmania. He was formerly an 
officer in the State Treasury Department. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


At the October monthly luncheon of the 
Western Australian Division of the A.S.A., 
the speaker was Mr. C. W. Court, O.B.E., 
who is a Fellow of the Society and Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition in the State 
Parliament. He gave an_ enlightening 
address entitled “A Bill is Before Parlia- 
ment,” in which he traced the procedure 
from the stage when the Bill is intro- 
duced until it becomes law. Mr. Court 
said that members of Parliament welcome 
criticism of a proposed Bill, but emphasised 
that such criticism should be concise, con- 
structive and practicable. 

The Bunbury Branch of the A.SA, 
Western Australian Division, recently held 
two successful meetings. At the first the 
speaker was Mr. H. Spilsbury, A.A.S.A, 
of C. P. Bird and Associates. He gave an 
informative lecture on the subject of “Hold- 
ing Companies” to a most appreciative 
audience presided over by the Branch 
president, Mr. T. C. Beckitt. 


At the same meeting, Mr. H. J. Joyce of 
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the Fremantle Chamber of Commerce led 
a group in a discussion of decimal coinage. 
A motion was carried at the meeting asking 
the Decimal Coinage Council to make 
representations to the Federal Government 
for an investigation into the advantages or 
disadvantages of a decimal coinage system 
of currency for Australia. 


The annual smoke social held on 11 
November, at Canterbury Court Ball Room, 
was attended by some 250 members. The 
entertainment arranged by Mr. 

Bluck was of high standard, and contributed 
greatly towards the enjoyment of those 
present. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Personal: 

Mr. E. G. Scott, A.A.S.A., A.C.A.A., 
secretary of Wunderlich Limited, has been 
appointed to the board of directors. 

Mr. A. J. Devey, A.A.S.A., has been 
appointed shire clerk, Walcha Shire Coun- 
cil, Walcha, N.S.W. 


Mr. D. Whitecross, A.A.S.A., who was an 
officer of the S.M.H.E.A., and local secre- 
tary of the Cooma district group of the 
A.S.A., has been appointed official secretary, 
Territory of Nauru. 

Mr. J. R. Palmer, A.A.S.A., has been 
appointed accountant of the Murrumbridgee 
Irrigation Dairy Farmers’ Co-operative 
Society Ltd., Leeton, N.S.W. 


NEWCASTLE 


The first Newc&stle accounting conven- 
tion arranged by the Newcastle Branch 
was held on 8, 9 and 10 November. It was 
officially opened by the Lord Mayor of 
Newcastle, Alderman C. K. Jones. 


The Branch chairman, Mr. A. L. Fraser, 
A.A.S.A., extended a welcome to visiting 
and local members at the State President’s 
reception at the Great Northern Hotel, on 
the evening of 8 November. Technical 
sessions were held on Saturday morning 
and evening and a series of case studies 
were discussed on Sunday morning. 


The two papers prepared and issued to 
members prior to the convention were 
“Internal Accounting Reports to Manage- 
ment” by Professor E. B. Smyth, F.A.S.A., 
and “Instalment Selling under New South 
Wales Legislation” by Mr. G. M. Andrews, 
M.B.E., A.A.S.A., F.C.LS. The case studies 
were—“Instalment Selling’, “Presentation 
of Information to Shareholders”, “Account- 
ing and Budgeting Control Techniques in 
Manufacturing” and “Monthly and Weekly 
Accounting Reports”. 


On Saturday afternoon members inspec- 
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ted the plant of Courtaulds (Aust.) Ltd., 
at Tomago. 

The support given to the first Newcastle 
week-end accounting convention by the 
large attendance of members is much 
appreciated by the organisers. The Council 
extends its thanks to the authors of the 
papers, the members who acted as group 
leaders and eroup rapporteurs. They were 
Messrs. G. M. Andrews, G. W. Bottrill, W. 
L. Brown, W. L. Burke, K. M. Clarke, B. 
T. Colditz, F. L. R. Dane, P. E. d’Arcy, R. 
G. Dryen, F. J. Farrah, R. E. M. Hutcheson, 
C. J. Jackson, W. D. Lund, N. R. F. Mac- 
millan, D. G. McDougall, W. J. Pickering, 
F. S. Scorer, H. E. Scotford, E. B. Smyth, 
J. Turner, P. K. Wong, and H. H. Walls. 

The assistance given by the management 
of the Great Northern Hotel in providing 
rooms for the technical sessions and the 
executive of Cortaulds (Aust.) Ltd., for 
the arrangements made for the industrial 
inspection, contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the convention. 


A.S.A. Students’ Society 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


October Meeting: 

During October, Mr. R. A. Potter, who is 
attached to the head office of the Bank of 
Adelaide, gave an interesting lecture on 
the subject of “Monetary Theory and Prac- 
tice”. The address mainly concerned a 
comparison of the Central Bank with the 
trading banks, and the aspects of control. 
A lively question time followed the lecture. 
The students present who were sitting for 
this subject at the October examinations 
were particularly grateful for Mr. Potter’s 
address. 


November Meeting: 

On 18 November, Mr. Redden of the 
Electricity Trust of South Australia, 
arranged a tour and demonstration of the 
Trust’s control centre at East Terrace, 
Adelaide. This demonstration offered a 
suitable diversion after the strain of 
examinations. 





Binders for Technical Bulletins 


The Technical Bulletins issued from time 
to time by the Australian Society of 
Accountants provide valuable reference 
material. For maximum usefulness in this 
respect it is desirable that they should be 
suitably bound. For this purpose special 
binders made of heavy boards, covered 
in black Rexine and gold blocked, are now 
available from the Society at 16/3 each. 
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Australasian Institute of 
Cost Accountants 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


October Meeting: 

On 29 October at the Curzon Theatrette, 
Mr. D. G. Smith, F.C.A.A., factory account- 
ant of Philips Electrical Industries Pty. 
Ltd., Hendon, delivered an address to mem- 
bers on “Practical Methods of Absorption 
of Factory Service Cost in a Highly 
Mechanised Industry”. 

At the close of the interesting talk, the 
audience participated in a discussion of 
the matters raised by Mr. Smith. 


Christmas Greetings: 

The State President, Mr. O. L. Wilson, 
and members of the Divisional Council 
extend seasonal greetings to all members. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Thirty members of the Institute recently 
made an inspection of the Australian Oil 
Refinery at Kurnell, on the southern shore 
of Botany Bay south of Sydney. Kurnell 
is notable for its historic significance and 
as a site for Australia’s newest refinery. 

At Kurnell on April 29, 1770, Captain 
James Cook landed from his 366 ton, 105 
feet long “Endeavour” on his famous dis- 
covery voyage of eastern Australia. At 
Kurnell, too, are names recorded in stone 
of pioneers remembered for their part in 
Australia’s beginning—Joseph Banks and 
Daniel Carl Solander, the botanists; Mid- 
shipman Isaac Smith, first white man to 
land in eastern Australia; Forby Suther- 
land, seaman in the “Endeavour” who died 
at Botany Bay and is buried at Kurnell. 

Now, at Kurnell, the process units of the 
refinery are symbolic of the progress that 
has been made since Cook passed that way. 
So here is the past and the present, the 
then and the now, the continuity of history 
for all to see where the coast line curves 
in from the broad Pacific. 

The management of the Australian Oil 
Refinery entertained members at luncheon, 
after which a further inspection of the 
plant and the shipping facilities was made. 


Obituary: 

It is with regret that we record the 
death at the age of 84 of Mr. Albert Cottell 
who was elected to the South Australian 
Divisional Council of the Institute in 1928, 
and was State President for twelve years 
from 1929 to 1941. 

Mr. Cottell was made a life member in 
1945 and took an active interest in the 
affairs of the Institute until recent years, 
Sympathy is extended to his relatives. 
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New Books 


The following publications have 
been added recently to the A.S.A, 
Central Library, Melbourne. 


Accounting 

Accounting terminology. Canadian Institute 
of Chartered Accountants. Toronto: The 
Institute, 1957. 77 pp. 

Oil accounting. R. E. Waller. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1956. 99 
pp. 

Annual Reports 

Accounting and reporting standards for 
corporate financial statements. American 
Accounting Association. Columbus, 
Ohio: The Association, 1957. 64 pp. 

Company reports and their presentation. 
Society of Investment Analysis Ltd. 
London: The Society, 1957. 20 pp. 


Machine Methods 

The management approach to electronic 
digital computers. J. Sandford Smith. 
London: Macdonald & Evans, 1957. 227 
pp. 

Costing 

Explanatory notes on the standard hourly 
cost rates for the printing industry. 
Printing and Allied Trades Employers’ 
Federation of Australia. Adelaide: The 
Federation, 1956. 35 pp. 

Standard costs in the mining industry. 
King’s College Mining Society. New- 
castle: The Society, 1954. 35 pp. 


Auditing 

Montgomery’s Auditing, 8th ed. Norman 
J. Renhart and Philip L. Defliese. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1957. 766 pp. 


Office Management 

Form design. Office Management Associa- 
tion. London: The Association, 1957. 31 
pp. 

Report Writing 

Business reports, investigations and presen- 
tation, 38rd ed. C. R. Anderson, A. G. 
Saunders and F. W. Weeks. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 407 pp. 


Banking 
The Australian trading banks. H. W. Arndt. 
Melbourne: Cheshire, 1957. 216 pp. 


Lectures 

Chartered accountants Australian congress, 
May 6-10, 1957. Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Australia. Sydney: The 
Institute, 1957. 280 pp. 


Reading 


Quicker reading. Harry Bayley. London: 
Pitman, 1957. 252 pp. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 


have 

S.A, Rate per line 5/-; minimum per insertion 15/-. 

titute 

: The FIRM OF PRACTISING PUBLIC PRACTICE FOR SALE — Northern 
ACCOUNTANTS desires to purchase large N.S.W. town. Gross fees exceed £5,000. A 

onto: or small similar practices Melbourne metro- very sound and long-established practice 

. 99 politan area. Taxation work preferred. with constant progressive development. 
Reply “Practice”, C/- Australian Society House with three bedrooms and all con- 

' of Accountants, 37 Queen Street, Mel- veniences available if required. Terms may 

, bourne. be considered for suitable purchaser. Apply 

mbus No. 256, C/- Australian Society of Account- 

Win ACCOUNTANCY PRACTICE for sale, ants, 5 Bligh Street, Sydney. 

ation. 85 miles from G.P.O., Sydney, adjacent to 

Ltd. Parramatta. Gross fees over £3,000 with TYPISTE—formerly employed public 
unlimited prospects of increasing in the accountants’ office accustomed _ typing 

, hands of the right man. The area covered financial statements, returns of income, etc., 
mith, is compact, with staff and office premises now offers service to practitioners and 


297 available. Reply to No. 258, C/- Australian 
Society of Accountants, 5 Bligh Street, 


Sydney. 
ourly 
istry. KEEN, INTELLIGENT COST AC- 
= COUNTANT familiar with work of com- 


pany secretary, good opportunity for 
stry. ambitious young man in fast-expanding 
New- chemical manufacturing company, excel- 
lent conditions and salary. Apply No. 260, 
Australian Society of Accountants, 5 Bligh 

rman Street, Sydney. 

New 

PRACTICE OR PARTNERSHIP. Fellow 
; of Institute and chartered secretary, 42 
ocla- years of age, desires to re-enter practice 


- a after period as secretary/accountant to 
business organisation. Prepared to pur- 

— chase practice or partnership in Sydney 

ay £2,000 to £3,000 or alternatively available 

ork: for position with prospects of future 
partnership. Please reply to No. 257, Aus- 
tralian Society of Accountants, 5 Bligh 

ndt. Street, Sydney. 

ress, 

ered 

The 

don: 
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public. A.J.B. Secretarial Service, 43 Hard- 
ware Street, Melbourne. MU 2344. 


FOR SALE. A Roneo Neopost Franking 
Machine, £70, and an Emidicta dictaphone, 
complete £85. Both in first class condition. 
Can deliver in Melbourne. Apply A. 
Frewin, 62 Ryrie Street, Geelong, ’Phone 
4006. 


ACCOUNTANCY PRACTICE OR PART- 
NERSHIP. Qualified accountant with 
accounting and taxation experience seeks 
to purchase practice or partnership in 
Queensland. Reply No. 144, c/- Australian 
Society of Accountants, Box 457F., Bris- 
bane. 


PRACTICE FOR SALE. Newly estab- 
lished practice, coastal town within 70 miles 
of Sydney. No other resident accountant. 
Fees £2,500 increasing yearly. Replies to 
No. 259, c/- Australian Society of Account- 
ants, 5 Bligh St., Sydney. 














THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE ACCOUNTANTS 
Publications by the Technical Research Committee 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 
A CONCISE APPRAISAL 


This work has been prepared for the guidance of members of the accounting profession and 
for business executives, so as to encourage the wider use of control accounting. The scope, 
objectives and methods are examined in general terms, but in such a manner as to show the 
great possibilities for useful service to Management, now available to the accountant. 
This study is now widely used as a training manual by a variety of commercial and industrial 
organizations. 
Price 2s. net, plus postage—sea mail 41id., air mail 2/11. 
PUBLISHED BY THE ASSOCIATION AT 22 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 








—Order Form 


THE SECRETARY, ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND nar wt ACCOUNTANTS, 
22 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1., ENGLA 


Please send me———copy(ies) of MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING: A CONCISE APPRAISAL, 
Price 2/- net, plus postage—Sea mail 4¥2d., air mail 2/11. 


Remittance enclosed £ : : A ak SOARS EMRE A 
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Agents throughout Commonwealth and New 
Zealand. Also in London and New Yo 


Cable & povegregne Address: 
“JEFFSTOCK”, MELB. 


Telephone: MU 9171 (3 lines) 


Eric R. Jeffery 


Member of the Stock Exchange of Melbourne 
Stock Exchange Buildings (Basement) 
422-426 Little Collins Street, Melb., C1. 


Established 1908 


AUSTRALIAN 
ACCOUNTANCY COLLEGE 


PTY. LTD. 


National Insurance Building 





17 Castlereagh Street, 





(mear Martin Place), 


AN ATTRACTIVE BINDER 


Sydney. BW 3457 ‘ 
for the Australian Accountant 
Principal: FEAT Le FOUR OUTSTANDING 
R. KEITH YORSTON, F.A.S.A. x See for twelve, ieenes. — 


3. Removable steel rods pus easy in- 
sertion and removal of each issue. 

4. Hard cover, finished in durable black 
cloth, with distinctive gold lettering. 





Personal Coaching, by practising 

accountants, for the examinations 

of the Australian Society of Acc- 
countants. 











Price 27/6 post-free in Australia. 
(when ordering, please specify year 
required) 


ACCOUNTANTS PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


37 QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE 
TELEPHONE: MU 9351 
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Mr. Executive .. . THINK! 


. think how many hours, days, weeks a year your staff 
wastes on typing copies of letters, printed matter, etc. . . 


opystat 








Photocopying Machine 

copies anything in 

45 seconds ! 
= Soon pays for itself! 


Models 
New South Wales and Victorian Distributors: 


L. W. BAGLEY PTY. LTD. 222,073 2ts 280 Ns sient 
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Xmas and the New Year... 


Amidst the excitement, good wishes, and happiness associated with 
the Festive Season there is a deep under-current of thoughtful assessment 
of present circumstances and future prospects both national and personal. 


The international and the national problems, inextricably interwoven 
as they are with the personal perplexities of each individual, cannot long 


be ignored. 


Whilst our own specific personal problems are put aside for this special 
Season of goodwill they must soon be faced once again and courageously 


surmounted. 


And never to be forgotten are the words of One who knew the secret 
of happiness despite apparently insuperable difficulties—“Be of good cheer”. 
We, the Principal and the teachers of the College, sincerely wish the 
thousands of students with whom we have been so happily associated over 
the years a pleasant Christmas and a successful and happy new year. We are 
convinced from experience that “the future belongs to those who prepare 
for it.” 


We shall continue to encourage and teach ambitious young men and 
young women who prepare for their own future successful commercial 
careers by obtaining their accountancy, secretarial and cost accountancy 


qualifications. 


Full details of the way in which we can help will be gladly and freely 
given upon request to the Principal: 


Mr. A. E. Speck, B.Com., F.A.S.A., F.C.1L.S., A.C.A.A., 


A. E. SPECK Commercial College 


138 FLINDERS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1 
MF 4648 


Success through Study 
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